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longing to the Historical Society, crowded to- 
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| the School of Mines. The American Institute 


Tux artistic and scientific needs of New | gether in a building not a fourth large enough | keeps on an even and useful course, but, as a 
York are becoming painfully apparent to our | for their proper exhibition, and not a tenth | whole, hardly comes under the classification 


people. They cannot help feeling what an un- | large 


favorable contrast we offer in these respects, 
not only to European cities, but smaller and 


enough for the future wants of the 
Society. 
_In the way of what are called Learned Soci- 


| of a Scientific Institution. 
| ‘The Ethnological Society, founded by Albert 
| Gallatin and Edward Robinson, after twelve 


less lent ones in our own . The | eties, we have the Historical Society, owing its | years of suspended animation, has at last mus- 
v pe 
“thing of beauty” we have got is the | existence probably, and its success certainly, | tered up life enough to die decently. Then 


only 
Central Park. We have not a creditable work | 
in architecture. Wehave no Public Museum, | 


not even a Gallery of Paintings. We have | existence under the lead of Judge Daly, and | Advancement of Science and Art,” which has | 


to a single officer, Mr, George H. Moore; the 
Geographical Society, springing into a new 


| we have a comatose affair with the sounding 
| title of ‘‘The New York Association for the 


neither Botanic or Zoological Gardens. We /| the Lyceum of Natural History, after a long | done nothing, or evinced the ability to do any- 
have, itis true, the Astor Library, and a large | sleep, waking up into something like useful- thing. We doubt if it could muster a meeting | “‘spread-eagle” affair that overéame the town 
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of members large enough to vote itself out of 
existence. There is a ‘Numismatic and 
Archmological Society,” we believe, but it 
has never made a sign; a Social Science 
organization of some kind, to which we 
sometimes see furtive references; a Micro- 
scopical Society, and perhaps some other so- 
cieties or associations, which, if they had 
members, money or ability, might achieve 
something in their departments, but witich 
exhausted their energies in giving themselves 
@ name. 

We must not omit to mention here a great 
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Institute, designed to reach all branches of 
human knowledge, and include all seience and 
art beneath its mighty wings. We distinctly 
remember the awful apparition, but have for- 
gotten its name. 

It is, of course, easy to complain of this con- 
Gition of things, and easy, if not pleasant, to 
ridicule the blind, inefficient efforts to remedy 
it. Still, they are efforts; they indicate a 
want, and the feeling that inspires them, if. 
properly directed by men intent upon some- 
thing besides notoriety or the chance of obtain- 
ing a place, would result in more than one use- 
ful and creditable establishment. 

Obvieusly, we cannot supply all our deficien- 
cies and wants at once. Let us commence 
with the thing we most need and is most 
feasible. We do not say that this should be 
@ grand Public Museum, but considering not 
only our vast population, but the vast numbers 
of strangers who visit us, and to whom such a 
museum would be a place equally attractive 
and profitable, we cannot help thinking that 
such a museum is our first great desideratum, 
to which all other projects should for the pres- 
ent give place. If we cannot make it a 
Museum of Art, Science and Literature, like 
the British Museum (which, perhaps, might 
be attempting too much, and be also not alto- 
gether desirable), we certainly can make it a 
Museum of Art—of painting, statuary, etc. - 
accessible at all times to the public, and espe- 
cially on Sunday, when the time hangs so 
heavily on many hands. 

An important step has been taken in this 
direction. At a meeting of influential citizens 
lately, held in the lecture-room of the Union 
League, a committee of fifty gentlemen was 
appointed to take the necessary steps for the 
‘establishment in this city of a Museum of 
Art, on a scale worthy of the Metropolis of a 
great Nation.” A glance at the list would 
seem to indicate that the city of New York, 
“the Metropolis of a great Nation,” contains 
only about fifty people —for it is substantially 
the same list that appears on the subscription 
for a testimonial to General Grant, for the 
Avondale Relief Fund, for a complimentary 
benefit to Madame Squallenski, and all other 
purposes whatever of a public character. The 
versatility of these fifty men, more or less, 
must indeed be great, and their industry and 
energy beyond praise, if they bring the requi- 
site qualifications to the accomplishment of 80 
many and so varied objects. We do not, how- 
ever, object to the committee, only we should 
have been glad to have seen a greater range in 
its composition. Neither wealth nor notoriety 
are the prime qualifications for a committee to 
organize an Art Museum. 

Nevertheless, let the work be done promptly, 
and, if possible, well. We need not say that 
the object meets the heartiest approval, and 
will receive the warmest support, of this jour- 
nal—the first to popularize Art in America. 
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" Nortom—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 





Commatrers of fairs, exhibitions, dedica- 
tions, and everything of a similar nature, will confer 
a favor by notifying the publisher of this Paper at as 
early a date as possible, so that arrangements may be 
made for illustration. 








OUR SUPPLEMENT. 

Wir the present number of Franz Las- 
t1r’s IntustnaTeED Newsparern is printed a 
Supplement of eight pages, replete with illus- 
trations, from the pens and pencils of eminent 
writers and artists, of the important events of 
the time. The field for a first-class Illustrated 
Newspaper is, on this continent, rapidly widen- 
ing; and as we are resolved ‘‘to keep up with 
the times,” we are necessitated, without extra 
charge to the public, who appreciate our efforts 
even beyond our expectations, to present, in 
addition to the usual number of pages, others 
as interesting, and which, if not appended, 
would show in the InnustrAvzp NEWSPAPER & 
want of that enterprise we have a right to 
claim as the essential element of its unexam- 
pled success among the pictorial publications 
of the world. Without making any definite 
promise as to the course we intend to follow 
in the future, we may, with some degree of 
confidence, say we shall never—if money, fore- 
sight, talent and enterprise can attain the ends 


last winter—a gigantic expansion of the French | ceasing un'il, in every family on the North 
American Continent, Frank Lestir’s Inivs- 
TRATED NewsPaPer becomes as familiar to their 
ears as ‘“‘household words.” 








THE CUBAN QUESTION. 


Tue aspect of the Cuban Question is under- 
going important transitions. Clouds are being 
dissipated in unexpected ways, and the crisis 
is seemingly rapidly approaching. 

Foremost among the latest facts bearing on 
the subject is the detention of the thirty gun- 
boats built in this country on Spanish account. 
These vessels were ready to stact from New 
York for Cuba when seized by judicial order 
for violation of our Neutrality Law —affidavits 
being made by Peruvian oflicers that these 
vessels were intended indirectly to aid Spain 
in warfare against the Peruvian republic, 
peace not having been concluded between the 
two countries. It is stated that an indirect 
effect might be produced against Peru by the 
substitution of these gunboats for service on 
the Cuban coast, relieving the larger Spanish 
vessels now on duty there, and enabling them 
to operate against Peru. At any rate, on the 
broad ground of the hostilities between Spain 
and Peru, it is contended that this country 
should not allow Spain to equip war-vessels 
here while we are at peace with Peru. Other 
affidavits allege that, inasmuch as the ves- 
sels are avowedly for service against the Cuban 
people, with whom the United States Govern- 
ment is at peace, the seizure should be made 
under our Neutrality Law. Whatever may be 
the legal aspect of the latter point, there seems 
to be sufficient ground for seizure on the first 
allegation, as demanded in behalf of Peru. 
Under such a demand, our Government could 
not do otherwise than it has done in detaining 
the fleet to await the issue of judicial proceed- 
ings instituted on the subject. It is scarcely 
possible, under the usual formalities and de- 
lays of leyal procedure, that these vessels, if 
ever liberated, will be liberated in time to do 
much service against the Cubans. So that 
our enforcement of the Neutrality Laws, about 
which the Spanish spies were eloquent when 
denouncing any aid trom this country to the 
Cuban Patriot Government, is likely, in the 
present case, to benefit the Cuban cause most 
essentially. Some of the Spanish apologists 
at Washington and elsewhere are reported to 
have said that such a seizure would produce 
war between Spain and the United States. 
Should hostilities arise in this way, the fate of 
Cuba will be settled instantly—all questions of 
independence, annexation, slavery, will be 
merged under our laws, and our national 
honor pledged for retaining the island as a 
part of our territory, soon to be recognized as 
a State. 

The importance of these movements reaches 
far beyond the mere question of allowing the 
departure of the gunboat fleet. The deten- 
tion of the vessels, under legal process, will 
allow Congress time to act on the whole sub- 
ject of Cuban affairs. And, in view of all 
‘the circumstances, it seems probable that the 
result may be such action in the.National Le- 
gislature as will be the recognition of belliger- 
ent rights on the part of the Cuban people, 
which will, doubtless, soon be followed by 
such success of the patriots as will insure a 
still more important recognitién—that of Cu- 
BAN INDEPENDENCE! So God defend the Right! 
Wrong, atrocious Wrong, has too long held 
sway in the Ever-Faithful Isle. 

The recent activity in our navy yards—sup- 
posed to have had reference solely to the ac- 
quisition of the Bay of Samana, if not the 
whole of Santo Domingo—is now fully ex- 
plained. Our Government will have force 
enough in the Gulf of Mexico to maintain 
our position against any assailants on this 
question. So, all hail, Cuba! 

Recent intelligence from Spain shows that 
no reliance can be placed on the abolition of 
slavery either in Porto Rico orCuba. Though 
proclaiming Equal Rights a year ago, when 
framing their Revolutionary Government in 
Spain, the rulers of that country have taken 
no means for liberating the slaves in Porto 
Rico. Indeed, so far from doing so, they 
have lately forbidden even the discussion of 
the Slave Question in Porto Rico! In this 
connection, let it not be forgotten that every 
officer of the Cuban Government liberated his 
slaves when joining the patriot cause, and that 
the Constitution and every other official docu- 
ment concerning the rights of the people, as 
well as the composition of the Cuban revolu- 
tionary army, prove that slavery exists no more 
in Cuba. Except when supported by Spain. 

The late accounts from Fernando Po may 
well add to the exasperation of the Cubans ; 
they are sufficient to excite horror through the 
civilized world. The wholesale murders per- 
petrated, whenever Spain has power over the 
Oubans, are about equaled by the shocking 
manner in which the patriot prisoners are 





at which we aim—fail to command success. 
The editions of the Intusrratzep NEwsPaPEr 
are to-day second to none in Europe or Ame- 
rica; but.as there is no limit to untiring 
le 


gitimate enterprise, we shall labor without 








starved or sickened in that infernal colony. 
It will be remembered that one of the earliest 
of the wholesale acts of Spanish cruelty against 
the Cubans was the condemnation of about 





Liberals to exile at Fernando Po, one of the 
most unhealthy places on the African coast, in 
the long voyage to which place a large num- 
ber perished, while those who were landed on 
that island have suffered sickness and death 
to such an extent that comparatively few of 
the prisoners will escape alive, although, 
should hostilities occur between Spain and the 
United States, the prisoners would doubtless 
be speedily liberated, and the dungeons of 
Fernando Po blown to—where they ought to 


go. 
The hope that revolution in Spain would im- 
prove the condition of matters in Cuba was 
quickly proved to be wholly illusory. 
Spain itself seems to have profited little or 
nothing thus far by the change. The conduct 
of the new Spanish rulers has been remarkable 
chiefly for errors and outrages that have driven 
the Spaniards themselves to arms on several 
occasions, the suppression of the tumults 
being followed by the wholesale butchery of 
Republicans and others who resorted to arms 
for asserting what they considered their rights. 
The loss of revenues from Cuba has maddened 
the Spanish Government in an extraordinary 
degree, from the fact that the cessation of 
Cuban revenue, hitherto so essential for the 
Spanish : finances, is followed by requisitions 
for large expense in maintaiming fleets and 
armies for conquering the Cuban people. The 
measures taken by the latter for destroying 
the sugar and tobacco plantations, heretofore 
so fruitful in revenue for the Spanish Govern- 
ment, would render Cuba unprofitable, even if 
that Government should succeed in ‘‘ conquer- 
ing a peace.” Once free from Spanish control, 
however, Cuba would invite settlers and capi- 
tal, that would soon cause the island to make 
rapid strides in regaining and surpassing its 
former prosperity. It may be added, in this 
connection, that while the Cuban patriots con- 
fine their devastation to property that was 
aiding their royalist adversaries, the latter 
have been massacreing the people on suspicion 
of being Liberals, wherever they get control. 








GOLD—RESUMPTION. 


As we write, the price of gold has touched 
its lowest point in seven years, being at i21, 
against 160, to which it was forced by an infa- 
mous combination two months ago. The 
Government, besides supplying the market 
with the amounts necessary to meet duties 
and pay the interest on the public debt, has an 
immense reserve of gold on hand, the policy of 
retaining which in the Treasury is not clear, 
except lest, if put in any great part on the 
market, it would so run down the price of 
gold, and so rapidly, as to seriously cripple 
those who have large stocks of commodities on 
hand, purchased at inflation prices. There is 
little doubt that the Government could force a 
return to specie payments in a very short 
time, but it may well hesitate, in view of the 
possible, not to-say probable business collapse 
it might bring about. Prices are steadily de- 
clining—a sure indication that resumption is 
feasible, and must soon come. Perhaps the 
auspicious day when a dollar shall be a dollar, 
and not a variable sum, may be safely reached, 
without any financial convulsion or revulsion. 
General Garfield, of the Committee on Finance 
in the House of Representatives, believes that 
the process adopted by Great Britain, on the 
recommendation of Peel, in 1819, may be 
adopted here with equal effect. That is to 
say, he would give, say on the Ist of January, 
a dollar in gold for one dollar and twenty-four 
cents in greenbacks ; on the Ist of February, 
a dollar in gold for one dollar and twenty-three 
cents in greenbacks ; thus appreciating the 
legal tender one per cent. a month, so that at 
the end of two years legal tenders and gold 
would stand at par. This change would be 
sufficiently slow to enable everybody to adapt 
his operations to the altered and altering con- 
dition of affairs, without involving him in ap- 
preciable loss. 

No one wants gold for itself, and everybody 
would prefer a note, dollar for dollar, if he 
knew he could convert it into gold, in order to 
meet foreign balances, the only purpose for 
which it is financially useful. And just as 
soon as it is restored to its proper relationship, 
the demand for it will be relatively small. It 
is not a good thing to have a hundred millions 
or more hoarded in the Treasury, drawing no 
interest, and paying no interest-bearing debt. 
By keeping it there we are burning our candle 
at both ends. 

Financially, it must be admitted on all 
hands, General Grant’s Administration has been 
a brilliant success. It is believed that the 
public debt will be reduced little short of 
$100,000,000 by the 4th of March, to the dis- 
comfiture of the false prophets. 








THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Concervine that the preservation of our in- 
stitutions imperatively demands some radical 
reform in the administration of the public 
service, we call attention to the bill introduced 





two hundred and fifty of the mort prominent 








in the House of Representatives April 10, 1869, 
by the | 


n. Mr. Jenckea, of Rhode ‘sland, and 


popularly known as the “Civil Service Bill.” 
Its provisions are as follows : 


Secor. I. requires competitive examinations 4% pre- 
liminary to all appointments te office, except in the 
case of Postmasters and offices requiring Senatorial 
confirmation. : 

Seer. Li, creates a board of foar commmissioners, 
to be nominated by the President and to hold their of. 
fice for five years. Their duties are defined to be— 

ist. To prescribe qualifications for admission into 
every branch of the civil service. 

2d. To provide for the examination of applicants. 

3d. To establish rules for conducting such examin- 
ations, and to designate time and place in each sec- 
tion of the United States for holding them. 

4th. To conduct these examinations, or to appoint 
examiners for the purpose. 

5th, To report their proceedings annually to Con- 
gress, 

Secr. HI. prescribes that appointments shall be 
made on probation In the order of merit as reported 
by the examiners, and regulates promotion in office ; 
one-fourth of all promotions to be made for merit, ir- 
respective of seniority, 

Sect. IV. establishes a fee of five dollars for exam- 
ination and ten dollars for a certificate of reeommenda- 
tion—all such fees to be paid into the United States - 
Treasury. 

Sect. V. empowers the board to prescribe rules for 
removal from office for misconduct or inefficiency, 
after due trial, : 

S'«. Vi. permits the board to appoint assistant ex- 

iners. 

sect. VIL. directs the heads of departments to sus- 
pend or dismiss their subordinates according to the 
finding of the board, after due trial, 

Sect. VIII. empowers the President to dismiss from 
office, but such dismissal is not to take effect if the of- 
ficer demand a trial and is not found guilty of the al- 
legations. 

Sect. LX. provides for the salaries of the commis- 
sioners and the expenses of the board. 

Sect. X. empowers heads of departments torequire 
their existing subordinates to undergo examination, 
and all not found qualified to be dismissed, 

Secr. XI. requires appointees to serve in an 
of the country to which they may be ordered 
head of their department, 

Sect. XL. declares all citizens of the United States 
eligible to examination and appointment, and per- 
mits heads of departments to designate the branches 
for which females may be eligible ‘after passing the 
necessary examinations, 

Secr. X11. empowers the President or Senate to 
require applicants for office not included in this act to 
undergo examination. 


part 
y the 


It will be seen that the effect of this measure 
would be to assimilate the civil service of the 
country to its military service, requiring evi- 
dence of competency before appointment, as- 
suring continuance of office during good be- 
havior, and stimulating efficiency with the 
prospect of promotion. Its result would 
speedily be to create an esprit-le-corps and 
a sentiment of honor, which experience has 
shown to be among the strongest securities for 
fidelity ; while liability to dismissal for ineffi- 
ciency, neglect of duty, or dishonesty, would 
insure the best exertions of every officer. 

Congress is now on the eve of meeting, and 
its members will speedily be occupied with 
the thousand and one political or partisan 
questions of the day, which are ever likely to 
divert attention from general reforms, such as 
are involved in the bill of Mr. Jenckes. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that all good citizens 
interested in the reform of our Civil Service 
will take the opportunity, personally or by 
letter, of impressing on the Representative in 
Congress from his district the importance of 
early and favorable action on this bill, or some- 
thing equivalent in purpose. 








MIRACLE Literature, if we may so call it, is 
about to busy itself on a charming incident, A 
recaptured runaway convict is about to be tried 
for evasion. His defense, is, that having prayed 
to the Virgin, she sent an angel, by whom he 
was conducted out of the prison, and that the 
turnkeys are not to blame! It is supposed he 
will be acquitted, as conviction would be to - 
deny miracles, the mediatory power of-the Vir- 
gin, and the efficacy of prayer. 








Tue Imperial College of Pekin, which was 
established to disseminate the knowledge of 
the West amongst the Celestials, appears to 
have ended in a failure. Prince Kung favored 
it, but other powerful Mandarins, and amongst 
them Wo-Jen, a leader of the anti-foreign party, 
have succeeded in extinguishing it. It is re, 
ported that Wo-Jen has been appointed to take 
a place in the Tsung-liyamen, or Foreign Board, 
which it is hoped will expand his conservative 
views. ~ 








Tue “Sorosis” is getting on. At a recent 
meeting one of its leading members laid down 
the proposition that “the duties of a wife in 
her household should be considered as worthy of 
pecuniary compensation from her husband as 
any other work performed for him.” All right, 
provided all that the husband does for his wife, 
in the way of work, shall be paid for by her, 
and that she shall pay half of the rent, and the 
coal, gas, and water bills, and all that, and find 
her own toggery. Certainly! By all means! 
Yes! 








A NOVEL theory regarding criminals was ad- 
vanced by Dr. G. Wilson at the recent meeting 
of the British Association. He maintained that 
habitual criminals are in reality moral imbe- 
ciles ; or, in other words, that they do not pos- 
sess that amount of discrimination between 
right and wrong which the law takes it for 
sianted they do possess, and are therefore, as 
regariis their criminality, irresponsible agents. 
As it has been admitted by physiologists gener- 
ally that intellectuality, in which term is in- 





cluded the moral or affective life, is dependent, 
in the aggregate. on (he size and conformation 
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of the brain, his investigations were conducted 
with a view to determine whether these habit- 
ual criminals are or are not deficient in cranial 
development, The measurements, 464 in num- 
ber, were made of the heads of criminals gen- 
erally, and of the non-criminal class of the 
common rank, such as prison-warders. In 
order to obviate the effect of any bias in the 
investigation, all the measurements were made 
before the criminal histories of the -prisoners 
were inquired into ; and after classification ac- 
cording to the criminality, it was found that 
habitual thieves gave well-marked evidence of 
deficient cranial development of the cerebral 
portion of the head, especially affecting the 
anterior lobes. Dr. Wilson maintains that “the 
habitual criminal, unless reformed, cannot be 
otherwise than a criminal, and therefore, for 
his own sake, and the sake of society, he ought 
to be kept apart from society, and his imprison- 
ment be rather reformatory than punitive. 
Even the most degraded possess the potential- 
ity or capacity of being reformed, but unless 
there is sufficient assurance that reformation 
has taken place, the habitual criminal ought 
not to be liberated. This test of reformation 
could be made efficient by instituting a proba- 
tion period after a certain portion of the sent- 
ence has expired; and if it be found that the 
habital criminal cannot pass through this pro- 
bation stage, then lhe ought to be retained as a 
prisoner, because, from his inherent tendencies, 
he cannot help relapsing into crime.” 


WHEN THE FIRST MAN LIVED. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 

Ir is not only geology that is the bugbear of 
the literalists of the Bible, but ethnology, fol- 
lowing in the tracks made by the geologist, bids 
fair to rival the former in the anathemas of the 
Church. 

Formerly, the first chapters of Genesis were 
all the science which the Church admitted. 
Joshua commanded the sun and moon to stand 
still—yet, modern ideas hold to the opinion 
that the sun never did move, Gaiileo and the 
Church disagreed on this point, and the latter 
has succumbed, But the Church still holds to 
the statements of Moses, that in seven (literal) 
days the world and all in and upon it were made. 
Now, seience tells us that the world was ages 
in formation, and the admirable course of lec- 
tures before the American Institute during the 
last winter explained, in simpler language than 
it has been before announced, exactly how the 
world was made, and showed that, according to 
God’s command, the waters did separate them- 
selves from the land; but, also, it as plainly 
evinced that it was a work of ages; that the 
earthy part of this globe was a slow sediment- 
ary deposit, as the accurate study of its mate- 
rials show, placed In layers one upon another, 


with a certain regularity, and they could, by no |} 


possibility, have been so arranged and formed, 
except in a period of time which could not have 
been literally designated as a day. 

The Church, for aperiod, denied this too, most 
strenuously ; but, finding science stronger than 
faith, has given in on this point, and seeks a 

_Teconciliation of fact with the letter, by conced- 

ing that the word day is to mean a period of 
time, and not to be understood to be twenty- 
four hours of modern measurement. 

“Let us have peace,” said the Church, and 
quiet for a time reigned. But trouble soon 
came to the literalists. Certain caves have been 
discovered in various places, and human re- 
mains and implements, in the beds of the lakes 
of Switzerland, of a very old date. In one of 
these caves a dozen or-more skeletons were 
found, and a parish priest hastened to give them 
Christian burial. A short time afterward, scien- 
tific men carefully examining this cave and its 
contents—rude implements of husbandry, wea- 
pons, ete.—discovered that these were buried 
under certain sedimentary layers of clay and 
sand, which scientifically proved that these 
human remains were older than the oldest 
mummies, older than the oldest records of man, 
older by ages than Adam himself. Here was 
trouble for the Church ; but she did not meet it, 
except by practically denying that there were 
any human remains, for when they were sought 
for, these remains could not be found! they 
were lost—said to have been buried Christianly 
by the parish priest, after having been in sepul- 
ture long before any form of faith that we 
know of ever existed, Then the statement is 
made, and to be inferred, that the poor parish 
priest, in his great Zeal, had given Christian 
burial to some animal bones, cats, dogs, deer, or 
what not? 

But science does not stand on one fact alone. 
Some two years ago other caves were found 
in France, in which were discovered every 
evidence of human life, rude implements of 
flint, axes and knives, darts and arrow and 
spear heads—and, fortunately for science, the 
skeletons of three individuals, one a woman, 
killed bya cut on the head and through the 
skull, These still remain in the Museum of 
France, and a full description of them, and 
drawings of the various implements discovered, 
were presented to the New York Ethnological 
Society, at a meeting held at the residence of 
the Hon. E. G. Squier (George Folsom, late 
President). Mr. Roe, who translated the text 
from the French account, drew especial atten- 
tion to some rude cuttings or engravings—on 
the bones of reindeer, etc.—of animals, and 
one of a mammoth, evidently drawn by some 
one who had seen the living beast. 

Copies of these, made in plaster from the ort- 
ginals, have been sent to, and are now in the 
Smithsonian Institute. The facts are ondeni- 
eble 











Now, what are the scientific deductions to be 
made from them ? 

Science tells us, as certainly as it says any- 
thing, that the world, which at first “ was 
without form and void,” gradually divided into 
two portions—land and water—by the succes- 
sive deposition, in layers, of gravel and clay, 
etc. These layers took place in regular order, 
an order fully recognized and accepted as 
the truths hidden in the rocky history of the 
world. 

Science, telling us the order of these layers, 
tells us also the condition of the world at these 
various epochs ; of the Flora, or vegetable life— 
coarse, umbrageous, prolific character, such as 
new soil, great heat of temperature, a swampy, 
tropical humidity, necessitated. It gives us, 
too, the description of the gradual addition of 
Fauna, or varieties of animal life--natures and 
forms capable of finding the material for sup- 
porting existence in these forests, and lagoons, 
and swampy, profuse vegetation. From the 
bowels of the earth, hid away in marl beds, and 
enveloped in petrified sands, are ever and anon 
dragged to light the huge bones of gigantic 
lizards and obsolete birds and leviathans, whose 
immensity seems to correspond with the mag- 
nitude of the vegetable life, and whose coarse- 
ness and physical ugliness seem to be appro- 
priate to the mammoth proportions of this 
antediluvian epoch. 

The exact age which these progressive forms 
of animal life belong, is marked by the layer of 
earth or stone in which they are found. 

Science tells us that the heat of the world 
was at an early date nearly uniform, and, con- 
sequently, that at the poles, now the coldest 
portion of the globe, where but a scanty vege- 
tation is found, and but the coarser forms of 
animal life, there once stood immense forests 
teeming with birds and beasts. In the gradual 
cooling of the crust of the earth, some of these 
now Northern animals, as the reindeer and the 
white bear, were the common animals of South- 
ern Europe, and this epoch is known as the 
Reindeer Period. About this time—its exact 
period yet being imperfectly recognized—lived 
the first men. 

The remains which have come down to us 
prove the Bible statement “that there were 
giants in those days,” for we find no adult 
skeletons less than six feet in height. They 
were slightly better than mere animals, ap- 
parently having little knowledge of clothing, 
and living in caves for the sake of their pro- 
tection from the cold, on the flesh of animals 
principally, and probably raw, or cooked by 
exposure to the open fire, for few traces, if any, 
of ovens or pots have come down frum this 
peri 

In these caves their remains are found, buried 
—with their stone utensils, arrows, and reindeer 
and bear bones—in the sands or clay of a pe- 
riod which marks their era as one coeval with 
the Reindeer Period, a period already recognized 
as being long before—thousands of years before 
—the alleged date of the creation of Adam. 

Here the literalists fallout again. Till now all 
was smooth and pleasant. They go side by side 
wih the scientist until they come to this fixing 
of the date. The four thousand and four years 
of the earth’s existence—or the exact interpre- 
tation of the literal rendering of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis—cannot be brought into dispute, 
any more than in Galileo’s time the compara- 
tive motions of the sun and the earth. 

But there need be no conflict of opinion. 
Truth is eternal. Once that a truth is stated, 
it cannot be put down ; it will live. If the so- 
called scientific statements are not true, they 
will wither away and be forgotten. If, how- 
ever, they are true, Moses’s statements will be 
considered, as they doubtless were, to be general 
statements, expressing the advanced thought of 
the time in which he lived as to the formation 
of the world—speculations in the main correct, 
but susceptible of amendment and advance- 
ment in the progressive light which shines over 
the world. 

The knowledge of the greatness and good- 
ness of the God of the Universe comes to us 
from various sources and through numerous 
channels, as the knowledge of the worid comes 
in various ways. We should do very wrong to 
dispute the facts of a news-letter from Europe 
because it corrects the errors of a previous hur- 
ried and imperfect telegram. 

The better part of religion is independent of 
Church, or even of Bible. It exists in man’s 
heart and mind. The millions of souls who 
have never had a correct knowledge of the 
true God, yet lived in happiness, and, we doubt 
not, died in bliss, and “ entered into the inherit- 
ance” which belongs to all those who on earth 
have done the best that their knowledge en- 
abled them to perform. No dyspeptic theology 
can persuade the world that an immortality of 
suffering is to be awarded to any of God’s crea- 
tures for not doing what there was no possi- 
bility accorded to them to perform. Some may 
think the Christian burial performed by the 
ignorant parish priest over the skeletons of 
human beings, dead many thousand years before 
the alleged date of the creation of the world, 
affects their condition in the unseen world. 
After ten or twenty-five or a hundred thousand 
years’ sepulture, no priest—who afterward 
cannot tell where the remains were placed— 
can pray their souls into or out of heaven! 

If the Nineteenth Century means anything, it 
means bringing the light upon things hitherto 
concealed, enshrouded ; settled opinions—set- 
tled by bigotry, and not science. To this end 
let us welcome every form of illumination. 
Take no settlements, except such as cannot be 
shaken by any reasoning. Let every opinion, 
like the champion’s belt, belong to the strong- 
est argument, 








A Wisconsin paper gives an account of the 
capture in Northern Montana of “an animal of a 
species wholly unknown to naturalists, which is 
claimed by some to be a relic of the mastodon.”” This 
marvelous creature i< only two years old, but stands 
seven feet high 








NEW BUILDING OF THE YOUNG 
MEN'S 
TION OF NEW YORK. 


Tue new and beautiful edifice of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was formally dedi- 
cated on Thursday evening, December 24d. 

The building occupies a lot eighty-six feet 
nine inehes on Fourth avenue, by one hundred 
and seventy-five feet on East Twenty-third 
street. The main entrance and stairway are in 
the centre of the Twenty-third street front. At 
the head of the main stone stairs, to the right, is 
the great hall, with comfortable chairs for fifteen 
hundred persons, so arranged that each seat has 
a direct view of the platform. It is thoroughly 
ventilated by flues running under the floor, con- 
nected with large ventilating shafts heated by 
steam coils. On the right of the platform are 
three committee and dressing-rooms, and on the 
left, a grand organ. This organ, with a grand 
plano, have been presented to the association by 
the musical committee, from the proceeds of con- 
certs given under their direction. On the left 
of the main stairs is the reception-room, to be 
used as a conversation-room, and for the office 
of the association. Opening from this is the 
reading-room, supplied with all the best newspa- 
pers and magazines of this country and Europe. 
On the same floor are three parlors, to be used 
for conversation, informal meetings and com- 
mittee work, and to be made attractive as even- 
ing resorts ; also a hat and wash-room. There 
is also a room over the entrance-hall tor the 


CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- | 
Vern? is to édit an Italian musical journal. 


| 


secretary, who is the executive officer of the as- | 


sociation. A short stairway from the reception- 


room leads down to the gymnasium—a large, | 


well-ventilated room, carefully fitted up with 
the most perfect apparatus, where regular 
classes for instruction will be established. On 
the lower floor are comfortable bath-rooms, for 
the use of the large numbers of young mea 
whose boarding-houses afford them no conve- 
nience of the kind. On the second floor is the 
library, extending through two stories, enclosed 
in fire-proof walis, and capable of containing 
20,000 volumes. 

The building is most carefully constructed, 
and divided into three sections by fire walls and 
iron doors, and heated throughout by improved 
steam apparatus placed under the sidewalk. 

The cost of the land on which the building is 
situated was $142,000, the value of which has 
greatly increased since it was purchased. The 
cost of the building was $345,000. The dona- 
tions and subscriptions to defray the expenses 
incurred in the enterprise amounted to $285, 
000. The funded debt is $150,000, which leaves 
$52,000 yet to be collected. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 
A stncue leaf of the Victoria Regia, in the 


Botanical Garden at Ghent, floated two hundred and 
sixty-four pounds of bricks that were piled upon it. 


Water runs over Niagara Falls at the rate of 
1,500,000,000,000 cubic feet every minute, giving a 
water-power of force enough to perform all the man- 
ual labor in New York State. 


Ir is said that with ether perfectly pure M. 
Léon Labbé has recently succeeded in establishing 
local anesthesia when performing otherwise very 
painful operations on patients. 


Tue popularity of the Fine Arts in Australia 
may be judged by knowledge of the fact that there was 
opened at Ballarat, on the 2ist of July last, a Fine Arts 
Exhibition, 


From the granite quarries of Monson, in 
Massachusetis, there was recently taken a slab 350 
feet in length, 11 feet wide and 4 feet thick, measur- 
ing altegether 15,400 cubic feet, and weighing 1,283 34 
tons. 


Tue washerwomen of Holland who “get 
up” their linens so beautifully white, use refined 
borax as a washing-powder instead of soap, one large 
handful to about ten gallons of water. They save in 
soap nearly one-half; borax does not injure the 
linen. 


Pur ‘‘ Flower of the Holy Ghost” is a South 
American production. The flower is a creamy white 
cup, nearly as large as half an egg, and extremely 
beautifal, What constitutes its extraordinary char- 
acter, and its wonder as a natura! floral growth, is the 
fact that in this flower is a little pure white dove, with 
pink bill and eyes, and its head turned as if looking 
over its back. Its wings, feet, bill, ete., are as perfect 
as those of the living dove, whose counterpart this 
wonderful mimic vegetable bird is, 


A German paper, speaking of the swiftness 
of various birds, says: “A vulture can fiy at the 
rate of one hundred and fifty miles en hour, Observ- 
ations made on the coast of Labrador convinced Major 
Cartwright that wild geese could travel at the rate of 
ninety miles an hour. The common crow can fly 
twenty-five miles, and swallows, according to Spall- 
angain, ninety-two miles an hour. It is said thata 
falcon was discovefed at Malta twenty-four hours 
after the departure of Henry IV. from Fontainbleau. 
If true, this bird must have fown for fourteen hours 
at the rate of fifty-seven miles an bour, not allowing 
him to rest a moment during the whole time.” 


Dr. Henry Epwarp Francis pe Briov, a 
Paris physician, who for many years has resided in 
England, has, it is said, discovered and patented a 
process for preparing from india-rubber an enamel 
paint, which is absolutely proof against the action of 
the atmosphere, as well as against the power of all 


liquids (including the most potent acids) to affect tron. | 


The preparation is applied cold and in a liquid state, 
and in consistency and genera! appearance it re 
sembles such common oil pain: as is ordinarily used 
for iron-work, It may be applied with ease ; but, of 
course, it is necessary that the process of application 
should be conducted with such care as will insure a 
complete covering of the surfaces to be protected. This 
covering may be so thin that its presence cannot be 
detected ; while it leaves the protected surfaces in all 
their original sharply defined freshness, It hardens 
also at onée, and immediately forme a smocth and 
lustrous enamel-like covering, air-proof, damp-proof, 
water-proof, and acid-proof. Thus protected, the 
iron is safe. Rust cannot eccumulate on the surface 
of thie ename! paint. nor corrode beneath it 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Avsac is singing in Brussels. 


Orrensacn’e next opera will be “ Aspasia.” 
Miss Munisaou will try her hand at drama. 


| Tne Brienoli opera troupe go overland to 
San Francisco for a six weeks’ season. 
| Bricuam Youno’s theatre has srpropriately 
produced “ Griffith Gaunt.” 
Nang new theatres were open: 
within the last six months. 


Jor Jerrerson’s eldest son, Clarles, has 
made his debut on the stage at Chicago. 


Tue largest theatre in the world, it is said, 
is that now building at Guadalajara, Mexico, 

Queen Vicrorta is very fond of music, and 
employs some first-rate instrumental performers. 

Kpwin Forrest has closed a short but suc-* 
cessful engagement in Philadelphia. 


Ar Patti’s last appearance in Paris seats 
sold for sixty dollars a piece. 


LauRA ALEXANDER, a young lady of North 
Carolino, coming on to the theatrical stage as astar. 


- Grorae Sanp’s new drama, at the Odeon, in 
Paris, is a great.success, . 
Giutia Grist, the great operatic singer, died 
November 27th, at Berlin, in her fifty-seventh year. 
An English actress who wants a situation, 
advertises herself as ‘‘ Lizzie Ashley, the SerioGem."’ 
THe Parepa-Rosa troupe are _ operating 
operatically in St. Louis. 


a Berlin 





Maacie Mircne.t is tickling the stoical 
Hubites with her “ Little Bare Foot.” 


Joun Broveuam, disguised as “a fine old 
7 gentleman,” is “Playing with Fire” in St, 
ouis. 


‘ue Thompsonian blondes are endeavoring 
to improve the morals of the Chicagoans with “The 
Forty Thieves.” 


Parrra-Rosa’s opera troupe received over 
$36,000 from their three weeks’ performances at Chi- 
cago. 


Srrakoscn refused $700 for his Carlotta 
Patti concert at Springfield, Mass., and only took 
$400. He charged $2 for tickets, 


Sranor Marrant, from Florence, and Va- 
nesi, from St. Petersburgh, are to conduct at Covent 
Garden this season in place of Arditi, 


Mapame Parrpa-Rosa added to her troupe 


two ambitious Chicago girls, Jenny and Ada Morgan, 
on her recent visit to that city. 


Tue German Theatre at Chicago is to be 
torn down, and a new one costing $80,000 will re- 
place it. 


Mr. Grorcr Vinina, late lessee of the Prin- 
cess Theatre in London, has gone into voluntary 
bankruptcy, with liabilities of about £5,000, 


Curisty’s minstrels are singing in Austria, 
to the great delight of the Germans, who never before 
had negro minstrelsy. 


Forp, whose theatre furnished a place for 
the murder of President Lincoln, is theatrically 
engaged in North Carolina. 


Mr. Hackerr has been playing Falstaff, in 
‘‘Henry the Fourth,” at Booth’s Theatre, to crowded 
houses, and with his usual vigor. 


Crartrs Gay_er’s new sensational comedy, 
“Cousin German Fritz,” has been produced with 
great success at Buffalo. 


Mr. Pater, of Niblo’s, has succeeded in 
engaging Fechter for that theatre. He will appear 
’ 


on the 4th of January next, in “‘ Hamlet,’ 


Grav, with a German opera troupe in which 
are included Frederici, Rotter and Johannsen, is about 
making the tour of Virginia. 


Mr. button Cooker, the theatrical critic of 
the “Pall Mall Gazette,” has in press a,volume enti- 
tled “Art in England,” which will constitute a con- 
tinuous history of English art. 


Mr. ALLERTON, @ wealthy amateur actor of 
London, annually hires some theatre in that city, and 
plays Shakespearean characters for his own amuse- 
ment. 


“Le Granpe Docnesse pe Grronstern,” in 
German, is in active preparation at the German Stadt 
Theatre, Bowery. Miss Elsa Morherr, said to be the 
German Tostee, will fill the title role; 


Partstan papers state that Ernesto-Rossi, 
the great Italian tragedian, has been engaged by an 
American manager to give a series of his Shakesperean 
impersonations in New York early in the fall of 1870, 


Amone the most regular frequenters of the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, is Mile, Janauschek, who 
while herself studying for the American stage, does 
not neglect to improve the opportunities for seeing the 
best specimens of American acting. 


Tue royal band of the King of Belgium has 
been engaged for sixty days, and wiil give forty con- 
certs at the Grand Opera-House, New York. ‘ The 
band numbers seventy-five performers, led by Victor 
Bender. 


“Tne Bohemian Girl” has been favorably 
received at the Grand Opera-House, as interpreted by 
the Richings-Bernard opera troupe, and the managers 
are about bringing out “ The Huguenots,” with new 
and appropriate scenery. 


Tue Milwaukie (Wis.) Musical Society, 
which ntrodaced German opera in the West 
sou . years ago, has again immortalized itself 
this season by prod: cing Auber’s “Fra Diavolo,” 
with full chorus and orchestra, and not a note stricken 
out. 


An. agreeable company of amateurs, on the 
Ist inst., gave a performance of Brougham’s comedy, 
“Flies in the Web,” at the theatre of the Union 
League Club. The affair was specially intended as the 
debut of Miss Ida Jerome, whose acting was highly 
appreciated. 


Tur Slaviansky Russian troune of vocalists 
gave a very interesting concert in Steinway Hall, New 
York, on the 29th ult. The members appeared in 
Russian habit, which, with their vernacular, made 
them objects of curiosity. Their singing was carefully 
executed and frequently encored. 


Seipom has Rossini’s masterpiece, “ Wil- 
liam Tell,”’ been more accurately mterpreted than by 
Max Maretzek’s artists. During the past week they 
have given five performances of the opera to crowded 
housea, The great difficulty in bringing the piece out 
—the want of a tenor of sufficient sircngth and flexi- 
bility of volce—was happily surmounted by the en- 
gagemernt of M. Lefranc, who has the utmost com 
mand over a voice of i nusnal eweetners 
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TWENTY YEARS. 


Sue nears the land—the boat that brings 
My wand’ring boy again to me! 
The sturdy rowers lend her wings, 
And now each sunburnt face I see. 
Among them all I mark not him; 
It is not that, with rising tears, 
My watchful eyes are wet and dim— 
It is the charge of Twenty Years. 


He left me when a little lad- 
A lad? A babe! I see him now; 
I hear his voice, so frank and glad; 
I smooth the curls upon his brow. 
My son returns across the main, 
But brings not back the time that’s fled ; 
I shall not hear the tons again ; 
I shall net pat the childish head. 


Perchance a trace I yet may find 
Of boyhood, in his look and tone, 
A glance, an accent, to remind 
Me still of happy visions flown. 

His mothey’s look may greet me when 
We hold each other hand-in-hand ; 
His mother’s voice may murmur, then, 

An echo from the spirit-land. 


The boat comes on! A minute more, 
She'll grate along the beach ; and see! 
Who rises now to spring on shore ? 
Who waves his cap aloft? ‘Tis he! 
No more I look in wistful doubt, 
As in the man the child appears ; 
His earnest gaze, his joyous shout 
Have bridged that lapse of Twenty Years. 





CAPTAIN WELLFLEET OF 
THE PEARL. 


By Mrs. Harriet PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








Wuewn Captain Wellfleet sailed his last voy- 
age to the West Indies he was generally sup- 
posed to be rather a poor man than otherwise, 
not being known to own a rod of land, or any- 
thing else except the little schooner -Pearl. 
When he returned—no one could ever tell how 
it happened—just as they were in sight of land 
the schooner was discovered to be afire; she 
was run upon the beach, and there was only 
time to bring up the captain’s trunks and the 
log-book, and to save a very small portion of 
the cargo, before fire and wave made an end of 
her. 

As the cargo was well secured by insurance, 
however, the owners made little complaint, 
and all the less as the Pearl herself was not in- 
sured at all, and was a total loss to Caplain 
Wellfleet. As for Captain Wellfleet, when he 
recovered from the fatigue and illness conse- 
quent upon his exertions, he declared that he 
had made his last voyage, that he would take 
what little sums he had saved away and specu- 
late, but he had had exactly as much of the sea 
as he wanted. 

Accordingly Captain Wellfleet, with the as- 
sistance of his steward, who from thenceforth 
attached himself to his master’s fortunes, loaded 
his trunks into a wagon, and trundled safely on 
with them till he reached his home, adjacent to 
one of the great cities, and then, owing, it was 
said, to the facilities which his acquaintance 
with various firms gave him, began what ap- 
peared to be a very successful business career. 
He was seen a good deal on ’Change, was a 
frequent bidder at the Brokers’ Board, was be- 
lieved to have had some large operations in 
stocks, but as he had no partner, there was 
little actually known about his transactions, 
except what could not be kept out of sight ; he 
attracted but small share of attention, and his 
success was only gradually known as his yearly 
tax-bill increased, till, buying lands and houses 
year by year and bit by bit, purchasing and re- 
claiming waste fields in the suburbs, laying 
them out, draining, and building on them, it 
was one day seen that Captain Wellfleet was 
among the ‘heaviest tax-payers of the whole 
city, and when his last and largest tract was 
annexed, with all its houses, lands and heredita- 
ments, it was seen that Captain Wellfleet must 
be the controller of sufficient interest to change 
the face of a municipal election at any time 
when he should open his eyes to the fact him- 
self, and it was at this point that Captain Well- 
fleet found himself at the height of his ambi- 
tion, quoted and referred to and sought after 
among the class of people upon association 
with whom he had fastened his aspirations, but 
who had been in the beginning as effectually 
barred away from him as if they lived in an- 
other atmospheré. When, at last, one evening 
Captain Wellfleet saw seated around his dinner- 
table a circle of those wearing the proudest 
names, and claiming the best fame in the whole 
city, he felt that he had nothing more to ask. 
Certainly the guests that night had nothing 
more to ask ; they had never banqueted bet- 
ter; they had never sipped such Madeira— 
Madeira that seemed to have garnered into 
itself all the sunshine scattered broadcast over 
all the ocean; they had never tasted their 
viands off rarer china, and the plate dazzled 
their eyes; it indeed, superb plate. 
Captain Wellfleet’s parents had been English, 
emigrating shortly before his birth—that was 
plain, for few people’s ancestors in this country 
have ever left them any such heirlooms, the 
guests were one and all agreed, as this epergne 
whose base was of quartz-embedded beryls, re- 
sembling a little pool stirred by the wind, and 
from which a cluster of golden bulrushes ro 
tipped each with one great garnet crystal ‘or 
the heavy top, and supporting among them a 
shell of water-plants ; as the trays, the ewers, 
the little coffee-service inlaid with gold and 
gems, and the one great golden dish-cover 
embossed and chased in a perfect arabesque of 
fantastic devices. The guests were in raptures. 
The possession of such evidences of family 
wealth and au ty made Captain Weillfl 





et | 
ove of themselves; they found im hie burly | while, he eaid nothing whatever abeut bis heel- 


manners the charm of genuine English breed- 
ing ; they wondered then that they had never 
before known what a delightful man their host 
was, and where he bought his Madeira. Cap- 
tain Wellfleet himself was in the seventh 
heaven ; the glisten of his wife’s toilet of vel- 
vet and diamonds was nothing to be spoken of 
beside the glisten of the happiness with which 
his face shone, like the full moon or the great 
golden dish-cover itself. It might have shone 
like the other side of the moon next day, for 
before the sun rose every article of all that 
plate had disappeared from his possession. 

It had been a flushed and careless household 
that night of the dinner-party, tired out with 
exultation and pleasure and rich-fare dashed 
with perhaps a trifle too much generous grape ; 
Captain Wellfleet wentto his pillow in such a 
haze of glory as to be rather oblivious of special 
and particular matters, Mrs. Wellfleet was al- 
ready wrapped in cheerful dreams, and the clos- 
ing of the house and the disposal of the valua- 
bles were therefore left to the care of the old 
servant, who, having been Captain Wellfleet’s 
faithful body-servant for twenty years, had lately 
been promoted to the rank of butler, and with 
whom Captain Wellfleet would have trusted his 
life itself. 

The old servant had begun to wrap away 
the plate in its leathers, and deposit it in the 
safe which formed a portien of the main wall of 
the house, and was too highly ornamented an 


affair for its real purpose to be very frequently 
suspected. He had placed the pieces in the safe, 
one after another, jwusing after each little 
journey back and forth to toss off the heel-taps 


of the various glasses nearest at hand upon the 
glittering table. This was certainly something 
which the butier would have scorned to do if 
such Madeira had been an affair of every day in 
that house, and if, moreover, Captain Wellfleet 
had not been in reality his own butler, causing 
the old servant’s office to be, in that respect, a 
mere sinecure, with no more chance allowed 
him for tasting wine than Dives had for tasting 
water—for Captain Wellfleet was master of his 
own house, he used to say to himself, and if he 
was cunning now, he had been cunning also 
twenty years ago, and wiiat the butler might 
suspect, he might suspect, but large wages 
could seal a freer mouth than his, and suspi- 
cion hangs no man. 

The house was all closed for the night; the 
gas was everywhere turned off; that sound of 
silence, which seems to have a pulse like the 
sound of heavy breathing, told, if any one had 
listened, that each soul of the inmates was 
sound asleep ; the light of the brass oil-lamp on 
the table, with which the butler always went 
the fipal rounds, dimly showed the open safe at 
last haif full of plate, and the butler seated in 
his master’s chair with the but lately emptied 
decanter grasped laxly in one hand, bis head 
fallen torward on thetable, and his senses folded 
and muffled in a profound slumber. 

The half-hour had just softly struck from the 
great hall-clock, and as if there had been those 
waiting for the vibration to cease, seon after, 
and when it was apparent that the well-accus- 
tomed stroke had disturbed no one’s dreams, 
the handle of the door turned as slowly and 
silently as if magic were at work, the door 
swung open, and a face could havé been seen in 
the opening, had there been any one tosee it, 
—a brutal, sharp-eyed face, withdrawn again 
quickly on catching sight of the lamp and the 
sleeping man, and presently, with a fresh spur 
of courage, looking in a second time; thena 
stalwart body belonging to the head entered its 
appearance, the man turned to make some hur- 
ried gesture to a companion, and then stepred 
swiftly and soundlessly over the tufted carpet, 
to the safe, while the comparfion, in his felt 
shoes, stepped full as swiftly and soundlessly 
close behind. There was not so much murmur 
in the room as a mouse would have made in q 
cheese while the two confederates deftly 
slipped into their bags the contents of the safe, 
and then the spoons and forks and salvers still 
left upon the table. It was an operation but 
little more than instantaneous ; the men had 
hardly entered before they turned to go with 
certainly the richest booty ever bagged at a 
single job in that or in any other city. As 
they crept out, the younger of the two, a 
sallow-faced, slender-formed fellow, passing the 
side-board, paused a moment at the great dish- 
cover shining there somewhat feebly by reason 
of the dim oil-lamp, but yet, as one might say, 
like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon; but his senior 
made the motion of a contemptuous fillip in the 
air, signifying that the thing was nothing but 
base metal, and passed on without so much as 
turning the ray of his lantern in that direction. 
But something seemed to strike the other con- 
cerning it, his face was a eurious study for that 
second of time, and then he turned again and 
crept cautiously back, and, bending to inspect 
it more carefully, suddenly, as if it had been a 
powerful magnet, a memory, or an avarice, 
whose attraction he was unable to resist, he put 
out his hand and seized it, and stalked out with 
it as boidly as a man who had found his birth- 
right. Meanwhile the. senior had softly extip- 
guished the butler’s oil-lamp, and then the two 
cracksmen slid out as they had entered, to join 
their guardian-angel in the alley, and to bestow 
their property in safety after the approaching 
watchman should have passed on his patrol. 
And so the November night slipped away into the 
morning that lagged so long below the horizon, 
her wings heavy with autumn dews, and a few 
rays of her light at length, struggling through 
the chinks of the closed shutters, discovered 
the havoc that had been wrought in their 
absence, and teased open the butler’s bloodshot 
eyes, till, first bewildered, and then amazed 
and wild with consternation, he commenced 
shouting at the top of his lungs, and so con- 
tinued until he had alarmed the house, and 
cook and housemaid, footman and scullion, mas- 
ter and mistress, came hurrying and tumbling 
down about him. You may be very sure that, 
perturbed as he was and altogether dismayed 
in ah ammezement and terror i)limitable for the 


oaths, 


‘the clamor, as to what steps he should take, 








taps or his slumber, or the unlocked safe and 
uncleared table ; the thieves were easy scape- | 
goats so far as all that was concerned—it was | 
they who had drunk the wine, and unlocked 
the safe, and rifled it and left it wide open, and 
it was he, the careful and faithful servant, who | 
had lain down on the outside of his bed, too | 
tired to disrobe, and, meaning only to rest a 
moment, had fallen asleep for the night, and, | 
coming down just now to open the house as was 
his wont, had discovered the loss and raised 
the outcry. He knew he must have worse sus- 
picion to labor under in his master’s mind | 
than any drinking of wine or desertion of duty | 
—the suspicion of being in league with the | 
thieves himselr. 
Of course Captain Wellfleet was exceedingly || 
displeased, if that is not too slender a word 
with which to measure the explosion of his 
It really seemed, too, as if he were 
displeased with the old butler himself, for no- 
thing else than that bis alarm, being so publicly 
given, had aroused every servant in the house, 
and would consequently cause the report of the 
robbery to fly about the town on the wings of 
the dove. The first order that he gave was— 
not to call the police, by any means—but not 
to let a syllable of the affair be breathed be- 
yond the doors until he gave permission—which 
command, however, did not hinder the whole 
thing, with a halo of gxaggeration, being in 
everybody's mouth before noon. Captain Well- 
fleet seated himself to think, in the midst of 


and how far this might be the work of chance, 
or whether fate at last had found him out. Was 
it probable that the butler, who knew, or might 
conjecture, how unlikely he was to make a stir 
in the matter, had taken this way to enrich 
himself? No, the man was attached to him— 
by ties of affection possibly, of interest and fear 
certainly ; he received such wages, that out of 
them he had laid by a little property of his 
own. No; Captain Wellfleet acquitted the 
butler. Doubtless the job was done by profes- 
sional house-breakers—the jewels were torn 
from their settings, the plate was melted down 
several hours since ; but he could not conceal ! 
from himself that he stood in great danger if 

that plate fell into official hands that might for 

years have had a description of it in keeping, | 
or who might come across the interpretation of | 
any private marks thereon—somehow, in case | 
it should not yet be transmuted into crude ore, 

he did not care to make a stir in the matter ; 
the plate had been at the foundation of his for- 

tune when he pawned it to ready takers twenty | 
years ago for a sufficient sum to commence his 

financial operations with, it had served hima 

good turn, he would let it go, and meanwhile, 

appearing to be taking measures with himself, 

would rely on a masterly inactivity till the | 
rumor of the whole affair should blow over, if 

any rumor were made. 

But as for the butler, acute as he was, it did | 
not cross his mind that the plate in other hands | 
was capable of doing his master a mischief, and 
his plan of conduct was something of a totally 
different nature. 

Captain Wellfleet read his morning paper | 
then, chuckled a little to think of the intelli- | 
gence he had and the paper had not, ate his 
breakfast, though not with his best relish ; and | 
nobody in the house was more astonished than | 
this gentleman was himself when, in a very | 
brief period of time after rising from the table, | 
and just as he was on the point of sallying forth | 
for his morning’s ramble on ’Change, Captain | 
Wellfieet received a call from the Chief of Po- | 
lice, who had heard of the affair, and himself | 
hastened to the spot—since Captain Wellfleet’s | 
influence could put him in or out of office any 
year, and did indeed dismiss him from position 
very shortly, though not till he had left a charge 
with his successor. After this attention, of 
course nothing remained to Captain Wellfleet 
but to declare that he was on the point of mak- 
ing a visit to the official, and then to give him 
the details of the loss, introduce him to the 
scene of the night’s exploit, and silently to 
swear a prayer that his plate had found the 
smelting-pot long ago. He felt himself quite 
encouraged by the officer’s report, however ; 
for, after examining the premises with great 
thoroughness, and with the aid of one of his 
most skillful men, the Chief expressed himself 
confounded; since, though the outside work 
bore some familiar traces in the manner of 
effecting entrance, yet the inside work was 
baffling, and appeared to be that of a hand 
quite new in his experience, and he thought 
that, except to throw out a few feelers, they 
had better lie low for the present, and await 
some future development of the same hand in 
succeeding jobs. The officer then asked Cap- 
tain Wellfleet what reward he would propose 
to offer, and Captain Wellfieet answered him 
that he should offer absolutely none, for he 
considered that it was the duty of the Munici- 
pal and State Governments to protect their 
citizens, without any such attempts on the citi- 
zens’ parts to save them the trouble ; and as in 
recent robberies no one had been louder than 
he in cundemning this system of rewards, he 
could not justify it to his own conscienoe, nor 
to his consistency of conviction, if at this late 
day he entered into any such compounding of 
felony. On this inflexible adhesion to princi- 
ple, and his knowledge of the nature of men 
and policemen, he rested ; and the functionary 
went down the street softly whistling a tune 
indicative of his belief that the stolen property 
had gone up in a balloon, and it was therefore 
quite useless to look for its return. 

On this expression of his duty Captain 
Welifieet rested, as was said. Not so the 
faithful butler, however; secretly conscious 
that his master’s suspicions must, for a mo- 
ment, at least, have fallen on himself, and not 
of an intellect well-trained or far-reaching 
enough to see any ulterior ill consequences, he 
had but one idea of freeing himself from the 
burden of doubt ; he had, perhaps, sins to an- 
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swer for, but of that he was innocent, and 
meant to prove himself, come what would; 
sad, therefore, he privetely sought the officials 


every day, to learn what progress they had 
made, who had been detailed to work upon the 
case, to see that they did work, to urge and 
spur them on—till Captain Wellfieet, obtaining 
an inkling of what he was about, held with him 
a short. but decided conversation, and the re- 
sult was that the butler had one or two more 


| interviews with the police, at reasonable inter- 


vals, and then ceased to trouble himself about 
it any more at all. The cessation of his inter- 
est gave the police the first idea in the case 
which they had been able to obtain, and the 
butler himself was, immediately placed under a 
surveillance that brought his least action be- 
neath a blaze of light. This surveillance, nev- 
ertheless, developed but very little of interest ; 
the butler’s few failings were laid bare to the 
official eye indeed, but they bore no immediate 
relation to the case at all, and the only things 
of consequence discovered were, first, that he 
possessed a snug competency of his own, that 
destroyed any need of his living in service un- 
less he chose, rendering it a slightly questiona- 
ble circumstance that he still remained in his 
old capacity, though affection and habit might 
be allowed to explain that sufficiently ; second, 
that he had accumulated that competency from 
the wages paid him by Captain Wellfleet ; third, 
that the rate of wages was something beyond 
all bounds of custom ; and last, that there ap- 
peared to be a singularly confidential relation 
existing between this master and this servant, 
which probably had a meaning im ‘t, and which 
was a riddle that the detectives proposed 
shortly to solve. All these items would have 
been nothing of any import to the private eye, 
but to the official they showed themselves to be 
the outer circles of a concentric web, whose in- 
volutions it was their instinct and their work 
to penetrate. The search might never bring 
to light the missing property, but it might reach 
better game ; and bearing no special good-will 
to the personage who offered no reward to 
them for doing the work they were paid to do, 
they proceeded to follow along the thread, and 
do Captain Wellfleet their il-turn. 

It so happened, then, that thus moving cau 
tiously, step by step, in regions where the touch 
of one crime shook a hundred others, tracing 
as they could the antecedents of Captain Well- 
fleet and quite forgetful of his robbery, they 
one day came bodily upon the great golden 
dish-cover. 

Captain Wellfleet was scarcely more sur- 
prised by this upshot of their endeavors than 
were’ the police themselves; they, however, 
were not the men to be taken aback, and mak- 
ing a great matter of privacy of their methods, 
they paraded the result they had attained with 
what seemed very pardonable pride. As for 
Captain Wellfleet, he had an attack of palpita- 
tion to which he was not subject ; and the per- 
son in whose hands the piece of property had 
been found had undergone his preliminary ex- 
amination, had been committed for full trial, 
and had been allotted counsel, before Captain 
Wellfleet had quite recovered himself; and 
when he was ready to declare that he had no 
wish te prosecute the ease further, he was 
alarmed to find that his wish had now nothing 
to do with the matter, but that the powers of 
state were carrying it forward to its legitimate 
end. People said it was very handsome and 
magnanimous in Captain Wellfleet ; but the po- 
lice were pleased to obtain such corroboration 
of their suspicions of spongy soil beneath the 
surface of exploration, and quite as well pleased 
to know, as they did, that he had not, after that 
alarm, lost any time in securing confidential 
counsel to look after his own personal and par- 
ticular interests in the case—whatever those 
interests might be. 

There was much conversation made over the 
minutie of this affair from day to day, and 4 
good deal of attention given to them as the 
case approached its trial—rather in private 
than in public circles, to be sure, for gentility 
felt that it had been itself assailed in its strong- 
hold, and accordingly, lending the moral sup- 
port of their high-bred countenances to the 
prosecution, there were many people of station 
in the court-room on the opening day, and 
among them every guest of the great dinner- 
party, feeling themselves in some measure reé- 
sponsible for the loss of the plate on which 
they were entertained, owners of a certain 
share in the proceedings, and of an undivided 
interest in the recovery of the great golden 
dish-cover. There was also quite an unusual 
object of attraction, to almost évery one, in the 
prisoner, and something calling the eye to him 
much more than is commonly the case in such 
circumstances,-for his countenance was not 
that so familiar in the dock, distorted from the 
beginning by bad parents and bad usage, but 
one distorted in quite another way—evil pas- 
sions, hunger, and suffering had worked their 
will with it, but there was no disfigurement of 
blows or of disease there ; on the contrary, in 
features, tint, expression, and habit of face, 
there was such evidence of high blood and for- 
tutiate birth, that it must go hard for it to find 
excuse for being in that place. That the pris- 
oner was a foreigner, was also plain to the eye 
—not the beer-besotted German, nor the stupid 
and sly Italian, but rather something of the 
Spaniard, stately, even though a thief, and al- 
ways proud, daring, and revengeful. He sat in 
the dock with his long and handsome white 
hands crossed before him, and never looking 
up except when Captain Weilfieet entered the 
court-room ; and then, after a moment’s survey 
of that gentleman, and of the eminent respect- 
ability which was apparent in every thread of 
his broadcloth and every crease of his immacu- 
late white tie, the prisoner’s eyes flashed, his 
teeth showed, and he made as if he would rise 
with such an angry, snarling gesture as a wild 
beast might make when springing on his prey. 
It was over directly, and seemed natural enough 
for a moment, but afterward those who saw it 
might consider that criminals are not wont to 
exhibit any such intensity of hate toward a mere 
prosecutor, between whom and themselves the 
account is at least not far from square, Yet 
nome of these spectators could see the 
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that were in the prisoner’s memory, that the 
golden cover had suddenly called up, once be- 
fore, out of all their dust and ashes—the glit- 
tering board, with dark eyes flasbing round it, 
and kindling smiles ; the one blue blossom, like 
a star in the midnight of his mother’s hair ; the 
vines that framed the view of tossing palms and 
sapphire sea; the murky night when he was 
carried to the’ seashore in another's arms, and 
wild cries over treacherous betrayal were smo- 
thered, while appealing hands waved in the 
torchlight to an unansweriag vessel under sail ; 
and there were sudden shouts and shots and 
gleam of sword-blades, a gash upon his mother’s 
breast, and then confusion and forgetfulness— 
pictures that rose with all their antecedents 
and their consequences now as he looked and 
knew he saw the man that had wrought his 
ruin. 

The counsel for the Government opened his 
case well, and stated it briefly, and called his 
witnesses, who remained unmoved by a search- 
ing cross-examination ; Captain Wellfleet iden- 
tifled the stolen and recovered article, and tes- 
tified to its being an heirloom of value and of 
long possession in his family ; the officers made 
oath that they had found the piece of property 
in the keeping of the prisoner; the where- 
abouts of the prisoner on the night of the rob- 
bery were conclusively traced ; and that side 
being made up, there was not in the mind of 
any one present the least doubt of the pris- 
oner’s guilt of all of which he stood accused. 

When the counsel for the prisoner rose, he 
held only some slight memoranda in his hand. 
He opened his plan of defense at once, speak- 
ing so rapidly that the opposing counsel could 
not find opportunity to interrupt, and in so 
clear and vehement a tone, that every word he 
uttered was distinctly heard in the remotest 
corner of the court-room. He said that he had 
been a hittle embarrassed by the decision of the 
prisoner as to the manner in which he chose to 
have his innocence vindicated, for though the 
prisoner utterly declined to make any defense 
against that portion of the general allegation 
which accused him of breaking and entering, 
yet it was his present intention to prove, by 
ample testimony, that the property in question 
was his own, and he had but possessed himself 
(forcibly, he was willing to acknowledge) of 
what belonged to him by right ; and in mitiga- 
tion of his offense he would call witnesses to 
prove the following facts, namely : That in the 
month of November, as it happened, exactly 
twenty years before this so-called robbery, an 
insurrection had taken place in one of the West 
India islands against the iron oppression of the 
home government ; that the insurrection was 
suppressed, and that by means of secret inform- 
ation several of the wealthiest planters on the 
island found that their names were implicated, 
and their only safety lay in flight ; that these 
same planters entered into negotiation with the 
master of a schooner, lying then in the chief 
port, to weigh anchor and go out to sea, but to 
return to a certain sheltered bay, where, under 
cover of the night, he should receive them and 
certain of their possessions on board, and carry 
all safely to the United States; that he bound 
himself by solemn obligations to do this ; that 
by means of trusty messengers they sent, on 
one night, portions of their goldand silver and 
jewels on board this schooner, intending to fol- 
low on the next themselves ; that no sooner 
were the valuables in his hands, than, darkness 
favoring, he spread sail and stood out to sea, 
and they never saw bim nor any of their pro- 
perty again, but, coming to the rendezvous at 
the appointed time, they found themselves de- 
ceived and ruined, and were fallen upon by a 
body of troops who had lain in ambuscade ; 
that, of the few escaping, the prisoner, then 4 
child of ten years old, was one, finding his way, 
more dead than alive, to another vessel in the 
harbor, by means of which he was brought to 
this country, where, not speaking a word of 
English, and without a penny in his pocket, and 
having neither friends nor fortune, he fell into 
the natural ways of want the world over, found 
shelter in low haunts and a livelihood in dis- 
honest practices, and became a man, with no 
plea to offer against the charge of breaking and 
entering. The counsel then moreover stated 
that it was intended to prove, and could be 
proved beyond dispute, that the great golden 
dish-cover was a portion of the property of the 
prisoner’s parents, whose heir he was, of course; 
that it was a portion of the property of the fu- 
gitives which was sent on that dark night, 
twenty years ago, on board the schooner lying 
at anchor in the sheltered bay of that West In- 
dian island ; that that schooner was the Pearl, 
and that its master was Captain Wellfleet. And 





these facts being produced and verified in his 
defense, the prisoner was quite willing to en 
dure whatever punishment the law awarded to 
the offense of breaking and entering, content | 
to have branded, beyond redemption, the man 
who had betrayed his parents to the grave, and 
himself to poverty, crime, a prison, and without 
doubt, on some day, a violent death. 

The enunciation of the advocate, who, as 
day by day had brought to him new evidence of 
the truth of the prisoner’s statement, had be- 
come inflamed with a sort of ardor in the case, 
had been so vehement and rapid, the plan of 
defense, if defense it were, had been so unex- 
pected and startling, that the speaker had been 
heard thus far with scarcely a demur. But at 
this point, whether the prosevution were about 
to remonstrate or the judge to interpose, none 
knew, for there was a sound like that of a 
watchman’s rattle in the court, a rattle sprung 
and checked again, and Captain Wellfleet, whose 
blood mounting to his head, had stupefied him 
beyond the point of interference, now with his 
face as purple as his port, his wild and swollen 
face, was pulling at his neck-cloth and staring 
dreadfully at the prisoner, who again half rose 
as if he would leap upon him like prey—and 
then the captain stood up, tottered, and fell 
with a crash upon the floor, and was lifted and 
taken out. 

Captain Wellfe:t had some potent arts of 





magic that had transformed a Spanish hidalgo 


tnto a commmon thief, that out of a beggar had 
brought to pass a millionaire, that had given 
the open sesame of drawing-rooms, where only 
old and blue blood had been wont to meet 
with welcome, to a parvenu and a criminal— 
but these arts had found their controlling 
spell at last; turn which way he would, he 
could not save himself; and though-the prisoner 
with his proved and acknowledged misdeeds on 
his head, behind his iron bars that day received 
his reward, it was not till Captain Wellfleet of 
the schooner Pear) had already gone to his. 








THE SPANISH GUNBOAT FLEET. 


Tue daily journals have already published 
graphic accounts of the seizure, by the United 
States Marshal for this district, of thirty gun- 
boats, which were being constructed at this 
port for the Spanish Government. The boats 
are now lying in the North River, at the foot of 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, secured by 
hawsers and chains attached to the docks. The 
United States gunboat Maria, with two smaller 
vessels, have been detailed to prevent any at- 
tempt to run the boats outintothe harbor. The 
United States vessels are well armed, and have 
on board a strong force of marines from the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The boats were seized on the ground that 
they were being fitted out to prey upon the 
commerce of Peru, with which country the 
United States are at peace. 

There can hardly be a doubt that, alghough 
supposed to be for Peruvian waters—Spain 
being at war with Peru—a portion of these 
boats was intended to operate against the 
struggling patriots of Cuba. 

The matter is now in the United States 
Courts, and, until a decision is rendered, the 
scene we have represented may be witnessed 
every evening. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE GEORGE 
PEABODY. 


Ir was the desire of the late George Peabody, 
dying in London, that his remains should be 
conveyed to America, to be laid in the tomb 
which he had built at Danvers, Mass. It was 
natural that the public of London, who had re- 
ceived such substantial proofs of the late phi- 
lanthropist’s esteem and generosity, should de- 
sire an opportunity of paying their respects to 
the lifeless remains. Although Mr. Peabody 
had in life expressed a wish to have no pomp- 
ous funeral, his executors, Sir Curtis Lampson, 
and Mr. C. Reed, M.P., permitted a funeral ser- 
vice to be performed over the coffin in West- 
minster Abbey. This ceremony, which took 
place on Friday, November 12th, was conducted 
as quietly as possible, the only pomp displayed 
being in the attendance of the mayor and she- 
riffs in their official robes, and the number of 
carriages, including those of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales, that followed the hearse from 
Eaton Square. The Prime Minister and Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs were present, 
as was also General Grey, as representative of 
her Majesty. The coffin was received by the 
cathedral clergy with the vicar’s choral and 
choristers. These were: reinforced by part of 
the choir of St. Paul’s. They walked before 
the body, two-and-two, up the nave, and under 
the triforium into the choir. After impressive 
chants by the choristers, and the recitation of 
the Lesson, the procession was resumed, and 
the coffin lowered into the grave. At the con- 
clusion of the service, the ** Dead March” was 
played by the organist, while the mourners, one 
after another, stepped forward to take a parting 
look at the coffin. 











THE METAIRIE RACE-COURSE, 
NEAR NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


TuHE fall meeting of the Metairie Jockey Club 
of New Orleans, La., was this year attended by 
an unusually large number of spectators. The 
stables were filled with fine animals, and the 
interest in the various races was very general. 
Our illustration represents the main entrance 
to the course, which is in keeping with the 
other appointments of the grounds, 











BULLOCK’S GREAT WAREHOUSE 
OF FANCY GOODS. 


CATERING as We do‘to the tastes and wants 
of the public, we have deemed it a matter of 
interest to publish illustrations of the leading 
stores and manufactories in the country. We 
present this week, accordingiy, the establish- 
ment of Chester Bullock, No. 501 Broadway, 
one of the most prominent and thoronghly-ap- 
pointed retail houses in the city—a perfect 
world in miniature of business life. We know 
of no article of female wear or use that cannot 
be found on the shelves. 

Mr. Bullock occupies five floors, 200 by 30 
feet in dimensions, each of which is crowded 
with the finest lines of fancy goods, which are 
being sold at less than wholesale prices. The 
principal salesroom is on the first floor, where 
there is an endless variety of dress goods, silks, 
velvets, shawls, laces, linens, hosiery, and fancy 
fabrics of the choicest quality and most ap- 
proved style. The Arab and Paisley shawls 
and Astrakhan cloaks are especially attractive. 
The basement is devoted to articles for draw- 
ing-room and boudoir, and is also a museum of 
children’s toys. On the upper floors there are 
elaborate assortments of jewelry, imported and 
domestic ; buttons of every variety, size and 
color ; an extensive and carefully-selected stock 
of stationery, and a druggists’ and perfumers’ 
department. The domestic goods are of the 
highest workmanship, and the imported stock 
is the richest to be found in the city. 

Over one hundred salesmen are employed, 
and the entire establishment appears to have 
been seized and zealously held by the ladies 
The prices of all goods are plainly marked, and 


————— 


are surprisingly low. The utmost activity and 
politeness are displayed in every department. 
In the complete assortment of dress goods, 
laces, and other articles exhibiting taste, it 
would be indeed strange if a person could find 
nothing suitable to the fancy. We know of no 
better place to spend an hour, even if no pur- 
chases are intended, and are confident that n 

person will leave dissatisfied. . 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


M. Rochefort Addressing a Political Meet- 
ing in Paris. 

Although one of the most prominent and forcible of 
the French critics, M. Roehefort, as a public speaker, 
is below the average. Indeed, had it not been for the 
bitter feelings entertained by his circumscription 
against the Emperor’s policy, it is doubtful whether, 
after his recent attempted address to the democracy 
at Folies Belleville, Paris, he would have received a 
majority vote. As a political writer, he has few 
equals, but there is a hesitation in his speech that 
may prove fatal to his interests, 

The Delta Leaving France for the Suez 
Canal Opening. 

Shortly before the opening of the Suez Canal, many 
distinguished guests arrived at Marseilles, France, to 
take passage for Port Said. The Peninsular and Ori- 
‘ental Steam Packet Company’s vessel, Delta, swung 
out the Napoleon basin at Marseilles, on Saterday, 
November 6, with a large and delighted company on 
board. As the Delta steamed from the quays, the 
band on the United States war-ship Franklin played 
“God Save the Queen,”’ while the other vessels at the 
port did honor to the outgoing company in smart 
frigate-time style. 

The British-Indian Submarine Telegraph. 


If the Great Eastern has been a failure as a vehicle 
of travel between England and the United States, she 
has certainly performed noble service in behalf of 
telegraphic communication, Her last employment 
is by the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company, and her duty to connect the Indian Em- 
pire and Eastern colonies with Great Britain. She 
has been plowing her way toward Bombay, carrying 
the enormous weight of 10,500 tons of coal, 5,400 tons 
of cable, and over 6,000 tons of tanks and other appa- 
ratus. The 3,600 miles of cable will be laid by her and 
her consorts in the Red and Indian Seas, while another 
expe tition will connect Malta with Gibraltar and Fal- 
month, thus bringing Bombay as close to London as 
New York now is. 


The Navy Ward of the North-German 
Confederation. 


Since the formation of the North-German Confed- 
eration, there has been great activity displayed at the 
Government works. Naval officers in particular have 
been constantly employed, and the result of their 
labors are shown in the new and commodious yard 
recently constructed near the mouth of the Weser, and 
in the war-vessels that are being finished as rapidly 
as possible. The Navy Yard is formed by running a 
dike across the entrance to the Bay of Jahde. Thus 
the entire bay is allotted to the Navy Department, and 
no better location could possibly have been selected. 
The corvette Elizabeth is a representative of the new 
war-vessels. She is strongly built, covered with iron 
armor, and carries twenty-eight 24-pounder guns. 


Voyage of the Empress Eugenie. 

For many wecks before the arrival of the Empress 
Eugenie at Cairo, the Khedive had a large force of 
workmen putting the Palace Ghazireh in proper order 
for her residence during her sojourn. Every apart- 
ment was thorougily renovated. The reception-room 
and boudoir were furnished in the most sumptuous 
and artistic manner, and the Empress’s couch was 
luxuriously appointed. Strict commands had been 
given the corps of servants to show every attention 
to the imperial guest. While at Constantinople the 
Empress was domiciled at the Palace Beylerbey, in the 
grand hall of which she was received by the diplo- 
matic corps. She was escorted by the Sultan, who 
presented her to the favored guests present. 


Reception of the Emperor of Austria at 
Constantinople. 


Among the many distinguished persons who re- 
ceived from the Khedive invitations to be present at 
the Suez Canal opening, was Francis Joseph, Emperor 
of Austria, who, on his arrival at Constantinople, was 
honored with a grand review of Turkish troops at the 
residence of the Dolma Bagiche. He appreciated the 
attentions paid him, and spoke highly of the appear- 
ance, discipline and evolutions of the soldiers. He 
participated in the ceremonies of the inauguration, 
and received due attentions from all parties. 








PopuLaTION OF THe EartH.—There are on 
the globe 1,288,000,000 of souls, of which 360,000,000 
are of the Caucasian race ; 552,000,000 of the Mongol 
race ; 190,000,000 of the Ethiopian race ; 176,000,000 of 
the Malay race ; 1,000,000 of the Indo-American race, 
There are 3,642 languages spoken, and 1,000 different 
religions. The yeariy mortality of the globe is 33,- 
833,333 persons, This is at the rate of 91,554 per day, 
3,730 per hour, 62 per minute. So each pulsation of 
the heart marks the decease of some human creature. 
The average of human life is 33 years. Married men 
live longer than single ones. One-eighth of the whole 
population is military. There are 336,000,000 Chris- 
tians, 5,000,000 Israelites, 60,000,000 Asiatic religion 
ista, 190,000,000 Mohammedans, and 300,000,000 Pa- 
gans. In the Christian churches, 170,000,000 profess 
the Roman Catholic, 75,000,000 profess the Greek faith, 
80,000,000 the Protestant. 


A Hornisiz Superstition. —In a recent issue 
of Cassel’s Magazine we find the subjoined: “‘ Among 
our domestic superstitions there was once one touch- 
ing the powers of the fat of a human being who had 
been gibbeted, when prepared after a certain form, 
It is to be hoped that this has completely died away 
in this country, and probably it has ; but there is at 
least one country, or rather province, under the gov- 
ernment of Russia, where the superstition still lingers, 
as the following occurrence will show. The place 
where it was enacted was in a forest near a village 
named Winkowia, in Volhynia. The victim was a 
child, whose body was found in a frightfully mangled 
condition. The Russian police succeeded in catching 
the murderer, and it was then ascertained that the 
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reason of his killing the child was to make use of the 
fat of the body in manufacturing a candle, in the be- 
lief that the possessor of such a candle could become 
invisibie atpleasure. The particular motive for which 
he desired invisibility was to.enable him to car: 

his operations of robbing people with greater faci...). 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


Tue last rail of the Bangor and Piscataqua, 
railroad, Maine, as been laid, 


A new hospital for the accommodation of 
the insane is about to beerected in Boston. 


Tue bachelors of Sioux City, lowa, had a 
Thanksgiving dinner which waa mournful enough. 


Tue blue dress coat and gilt button mania 
has already died a natural death. 


White cravats are coming rapidly in vogue 
again among gentlemen for all full-dress occasions. 


Tue Bostonians are making arrangements 
for the reception of the remains of Mr. Peabody. 


Sprcractes made of mica are the latest 
novelty. 


Sat is becoming an object of manufacture 
in Kansas, 


Campen, N. J., including personal estate, is 
valued at about $7,000,000, 


A private letter says that the Indians are 
daily expected to make an attack on Fort Sill, Texas. 


In Virginia, a will “ written wholly by the 
testator,” requires no subscribing wilnesses. 


Tue Arion Society has turned over to the 


German hospital fund $1,027, the net proceeds of the 
late concert at Steinway Hall. 


Tue farmers bringing butter to St. Paul 
Minn., have cavities made inside the roils, which they 
fill with water. 


A pumpKIN weighing 106 pounds is the 
latest Eastern wonder. Over two hundred pies were 
made from it. 


A New Haven policeman has been pre- 
sented with a rosewood ‘‘ billy,” by aman whom he 
had helped home while intoxicated. 


Tue Baptists of Tlinois have four thousand 
teachers and fifty thousand scholars in their Sunday- 
schools. 


Apvicers from Pembina report that the Red 
River insurgents have organized a provisional gov- 
ernment. 


Tue. Pacific Union Express Company have 
discontinued operations, and their business has been 
transferred to Wells, Fargo & Co. 


Tue National Board of. Trade oreanized in 
Richmond on the ist inst., by the election of Frede- 
rick Fraley, of Philadelphia, as President. 


A woman is captain of a canal boat running 
into Cincinnati, and transacts business, says the *‘ En- 
quirer,” as wellasaman, Why not? 


Ir is asserted that absentee landlords hold 
in Ireland four millions of acres of land, from which 
they draw an annua! rental of $12,500,000. 


Tuey have a town in Colorado named Pur- 
gatory. The name is perhaps a hint to travelers that 
they may “go further and fare worse.” 


Tue Board of Health are again discnssing 
the propriety of removing Washingion Market, 
They'll do it—some time. 


Prince Summena and suite, of Japan, are 
in this city. They left San Francisco by rail on the 
ist of December. 


An amphibious missionary travels in the 
Cortlandt street ferry-boats, between Jersey City and 
New York, exhorting sinners to repent and be saved, 


Tne trustees of the Masonic Hall and Asy- 
lum Fund have bought a lot, 100x45 feet, at the north- 
east corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
on which it is proposed to erect a hall. 


Tue Directors of: the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad have adopted a resolution forbid- 
ding any officer or employe from engaging in any 
business which contributes to that railroad, 


In the Alabama House, on the Ist inst.. a 
colored man was elected Engrossing Clerk. The 
Democrats unanimously voted for lim, and against a 
white man. 


Tne Rev. Henry Ward Beecher officiated 
at the marriage of Mr. Richardson in compliance 
with the request of the Hon. Horace Greeley, made 
in writing. 


Ir is reported that the Apaches. recently 
attacked the town of Cocospera, in Sonora, killed all 
the men, and carried the women and children into 
captivity. 


Grorat W. Coie, who shot L. H. Hiscock 
in the Stanwix Hall at Albany, has been appointed to 
a position in the General Post-Ufice, at a salary of 
$1,800. 


Tue new school law in Connecticut, requir- 
ing all children under fourteen years of age to attend 
school at least three months every year, is having a 
good effect, 


‘Tue teas brought by the steamer Japan to 
San Francisco, and intended to be shipped East over 
the Pacific Railroad, are deiained in San Francisco 
bevause the cars have not the regular custom-house 
locks. 


Tux female operatives in the Cochees works 
at Dover, N. H., on a strike against a reduction of 
wages, have organized a Workingwomen’s League. 
The works will be closed until the operatives accede 
to the reduction. 


A marriage in high life recently occurred 
in Somers, tlre bridegroom being the famous one- 
armed Brigadier-General Stanford, son of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Stanford, of California. He is the heir to, if 
not the possessor of unbounded wealth. 


A warrant has been issued for the arrest 
of Conductor Parker, of the New Jersey Railroad, 
who ejected Patrick Lane from the car recently while 
the train was on a bridge, so that Lane fell through 
the bridge and was drowned. 


As was anticipated, the Board of Naval 
Officers have failed to settle amicably the differences 
on question of rank between staff and line officers. 
It now goes to Congress for adjustment, with th 
chances of the line carrying their point. 


On Friday last a number of New Orlean 
milkmen were arrested and the contents of their cans 
submitted to a scientific test. The least adulteration 
by water was thirty per cent., and the greatest sixiy, 
the average being about fifty per cent. No examin 
tion was made as to foreign substances, though se\ 
eral were found in the course of the analysis. 


Tue exploring party under Lieutenants 
Wheeler and Lockwood, sent out by General Ord to 
discover a route through the White Pine country to 
the Colorado River, have returned to San Francisco. 
They report having found a good route, abounding 
with tim! aD “eter, with indications cf rich mip- 
eral depusits. 
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TO MY SISTER. 
ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


Sweet sister mine, accept this token 
Of my heart’s most earnest love ; 

Tender words in vain were spoken, 
To attempt that love to prove. 


May earth’s every richest blessing 
Strew thy path with sweetest smiles! 

Ev’ry thorny care repressing, 
That,ewould grasp thee in its wiles. 


I would, my dear one, Time should lightly 
Place his finger on thine heart, 

That, in all life’s future changes, 
Thou may’st bear but little part. 


May many happy years be added 

To those which o’er thy brow have passed— 
May the fostering love of Heaven 

Shield and guide thee to the last! 


=a 








THE HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


CHAPTER X.-——(CONTINUED). 


Despite of the freedom allowed Mark, Mrs. 
Burt kept a strict watch upon him when in 
company with her daughter. She was too far- 
sighted to cloy him with too much sweet, or to 
let the fi@od-tide of his passion pass without 
securing him by something stronger than mere 
lover’s vows. She had no idea of waiting until 
rumors of the danger that menaced him reached 
Mr. Trapper, and which she well knew would 
result in his being at once removed from the 
sphere of her influence. | 

She lost no opportunity of instilling into 
Mark’s mind a distrust of his guardian’s motives 
and character, and to arouse the jealousy that 
very young men are so apt to entertain toward 
those set in authority over them ; and thus pre- 
pare him for the struggle between them, that 
she knew must come sooner or later. 

One day Mark did not find Amanda at the 
gate or on the portico watching for him, as was 
her invariable custom when she knew the time 
of his coming, a8 she did in this instance. 

He pushed open the door of the kitchen, by 
the wide window-seat of. which Mrs. Burt sat 
knitting. 

“Sit down, Mr. Mark.” 

Mrs. Burt nodded and smiled, but Mark felt 
the change in her voice and manner. 

“T thought I should find Amandy here.” 

“Mandy’s in her room.” 

* Not sick, I hope ?” 

Mrs, Burt glanced up at the wistful face of the 
speaker, and then looked down upon the stock- 

she was toeing off. 

* No ; she ain’t sick.” 

Mark turned hot, and then cold, as there 
flashed across his mind the stolen kisses of the 
evening previous. But the ripe, pouting lips 
had not seemed to be at all chary of their fa- 
vors. He had even fancied—but what a vain fel- 
low he was to think that / 

“ Mandy ain’t angry with me, is she ?” 

“No, my poor girl ain’t angry, Mr. Mark ; 
leastways with you. Although I say it that 
shouldn’t, there ain’t many that has the sweet 
temper she’s got.” 

Mark was not proof against the flattery con- 
veyed by the emphasis on the word * you ;” his 
depressed spirits rose rapidly. 

“She’s just an angel, Mrs. Burt ¥’ 

“T don’t say that, Mr. Mark ; but she’sall the 
child I’ve got, an’ I’ve begun to think, in lettin’ 
you come here as I have, that I h’ain’t been the 
prudent mother I orter be.” 

Mark stared at Mrs. Burt without speaking, 
who continued : 

“You are a rich young ee, an’ 
‘Mandy is a poor girl—not what she has 
beauty an’ attractions that would fit her for any 
station——” 


“That she ye Burt! you may be sure 
of that. As for being rich, I hope you don’t 
e’pose I think more of myself on that account, 
or less of her?” 

Though it was his sole attraction to her, no 
one knew better than Mrs. Burt how little Mark 
valued himself on account of his wealth and 
position. Indeed, his simplicity and unworldli- 
ness in this respect often moved her secret 


contempt. 

“Nobody couldn’ be kinder than you've 
been, Mr. Mark. You've seemed jest like one 
of our own folks; an’ I’ve always treated you 
assuch. An’ you've always treated "Mandy like 
a@ gentleman, as she’s often said. But, for all 
that, I feel that it’s my duty as a mother to say 
you'd better not come here any more.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Burt, don’t say that! Why? What 
harm can it do ?” 

“ It’s makin’ people talk, Mr. Mark. There’s 
them that’s always been jealous of "Mandy, an’ 
are glad of a chance to injure her ; an’ they say 
you don’t come here for any good.” 

Mark sprang to his feet. 

“Who says that—who dares sayit? Just tell 
me their names ?” 

The eyes that had been watching Mark warily 
from beneath the heavy brows, now fell upon 
her knitting. 

“It’s hard stoppin’ people’s tongues, Mr. 
Mark; but if you mean honorable, as I hope 
you do, it’s easy provin’ it.” 

Mark’s face flushed and his heart beat fast ; 
to have his name associated with Amanda's, 
even in this way, pleased more than it angered 
bin. 

“Of course I mean honorable,” he stam- 
mered. “And if I could only think Amandy 
cared for me! But I’m such a rude, awkward 
fellow, and she—oh! Mrs. Burt, do you think 
she does ?” 

“J do think my poor girl cares for you, Mr. 

; an’ I don’t mean thet her affections shall 


Mark 
be trified with.” 


The senses of the excited youth fairly reeled 
beneath the joy that seized him. 

“Oh! Mrs. Burt, if this be so, I’m the happiest 
fellow in the whole world! How much I love 
her, I could never, never tell you, if I tried! 
Oh, heavens !” 

Mrs. Burt turned away her head, that he 
might not see the smile—half triumph, half 
scorn—that flitted across her face. But she 
might have spared herself the trouble; Mark 
was too much absorved, by the tumultuous 
emotions that filled his heart, to give heeu to 
aught else. 

Mrs. Burt took a mental survey of the ground 
she had passed over ; so far, so good ; but it was 
now time to take another tack. 

“T think you love my girl, Mr. Mark, an’ I’m 
very sure she loves you; but what does that 
signify? Mr. Trapper will want you to take a 
rich wife—one of his own choosin’. He'll never 
consent to your marryin’ Mandy.” 

Mark’s impatience: of control flamed out at 
this artful suggestion. 

““Won’t he? But I think he'll be very willin’ 
—when I ask him !” 

“To be sure you're @ man grown, an’ capable 
of decidin’ for yourself.” 

“T should hope so,” returned Mark, holding 
his head very high. 

“ An’ there ain’t nothin’ in your uncle’s will 
to hinder you marryin’ any one you like ?” 

“Not that I know of. And if there was, 
*twouldn’t make a bit of difference. I don’t 
want anybody to choose a wife for me; I'll 
please myself about that, anyway. So, if you’re 
willin’, and *Mandy’s willin’, I'll write to Mr. 
Trapper, an’ have it all understood and set- 
tled.” 

Mrs. Burt looked a little startled at this sug- 
gestion; she was by no means anxious to bring 
Mr. Trapper down upon them just yet. 

“Oh, ho, Mr. Mark; wait a bit. If you-are 
really in earnest, let me manage it. I’m an 
old woman, an’ know more about the world 
than you. I wouldn’t have a stir made fur the 
world—nor would "Mandy. Whena thing’s once 
done——” 

There came the sound of a step on the back 
portico. It was Katy, whom Mrs. Burt had 
sent into the garden for currants, as soon as she 
caught a glimpse of Mark coming across the 
fields. 

“Hush! go into the square-room. 
there in a minnit.” 

Mark disappeared, and Mrs. Burt took the 
basket from Katy ; looking into it as though 
she had not a thonght beyond the ripe-red clus- 
ters of fruit it held. 

“You can look them over, Katy, and then lay 
the table fur supper.” 

Just then Amanda put her head into the door, 
witb a look of interrogation, but a frown and 
shake of the head from her mother sent her 
back. up-stairs again. Mrs. Burt was too crafty 
to let the game out of her own hands at this 
juncture. 

She then followed Mark tmto the square- 
room. 

When Mrs. Burt came out, there was a crim- 
son spot on elther cheek and a gleam of exulta- 
tion in her eyes. 

Mark put his head through the half-open 
door. 

“ Can’t I see "Mandy, just five minutes ?” he 
implored. 

The wily woman smiled as she looked into 
those eager eyes. 

“Yes ; but not one minnit longer, untii——” 

Flushed and smiling, Amanda came down, to 
hear in stammering words from her lover's lips 
what she had already heard by listening at the 
stovepipe, which passed through the ceiling of 
the square-room to the chamber above ; to give 
the bashful assent, whose reluctance was not all 
feigned, for in her heart Amanda despised the 
fond and foolish boy who so worshiped her. 

Some women seem to admire, and are at- 
tracted by a certain degree of wickedness in 
men, especially if it be of the bold, reckless 
stamp ; and Mark’s very rectitude of intentions, 
the rapt adoration with which he regarded her 
—which in her heart she termed “ spooney- 
ism”—excited her inward ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

Mrs. Burt was as good as her word ; she broke 
in upon Mark’s rhapsodies by the announce- 
ment of supper, nor did she give him an oppor- 
tunity of saying another word to Amanda alone 
thet evening. 

She had played the same game before, and 
knew how she had lost and how she might have 
won; and was determined that no false move 
should keep her from winning now. 

When Mark reached home, he threw himself 
on the sofa, quite unmindful of Mason, whio, 
planting himself in the middle of the room, re- 
garded his young. master with an injured, re- 
proachful aspect, 

* Ahem ! Mr. Mark ?” 

If Mark heard this; he paid no heed to it. 

“ Will you have dinner, sir ?” inquired Mason, 
raising his voice. “It’s been waiting—if I may 
make so bold as to say so—some hours.” 

Mark roused himself from the delicious rev- 
erie in which he was buried. 

“Dinner? I don’t want any.” 

“Suppose you dined down-town, sir?” sug- 

d Mason, carrying out the investigating 
programme cencocted by himself and the house- 
keeper. 

No answer. 

“ Perhaps dinner is got ready too early, Mr. 
Mark? If so, and you will have the goodness 
to mention at what hour——” 

** Don’t bother !” 

Mason stared at Mark in mute bewilderment. 
Did his ears deceive him? When convinced 
that his ears did not deceive him, he beat as 
sudden a retreat as his insulted dignity would 
allow. 

What ! was he, who had waited acceptably on 
the first families in Boston, to be told by a boy 
like him, “ Don’t bother” ? 

As he confidentially intimated to Mrs. Jordan, 
with a mysterious shake of the head, “ Nothing 


I'll be 





eould surprise him now.” 





CHAPTER XI.—** POOR MARK !” 


THE sun was almost down, and Katy stood 
leaning over the gate, looking down the road 
that led to the village. 

She was quite alone ; Mrs. Burt and Amanda 
having rode out with Mark soon after dinner, 
and not yet returned. But it was not for them 
she was watching. or thinking. 

Ben had been gone nearly three weeks, and 
whether it was for the want of somebody to 
tease, to quarrel, and then make up with, Katy 
had lost not a little of her old animation and 
cheerfulness. 

She had heard the whistle of the evening train 
half an hour later. 

‘He won't come to-night,” she said, with a 
sigh ; “the coach would have been here by this 
time.” 

As she turned to shut the gate, that had 
swung open, somebody stole softly up behind, 
and flinging his arms around her, gave hera 
sounding kiss. 

“ Mercy on us !” shrieked Katy, as soon as she 
could speak. “ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Ben Wheeler, so you had !” 

But the sparkle in her eyes betrayed her to 
Ben, who had learned to watch her countenance 
rather than her tongue. 

“T know it,” he responded, with more self- 
complacence then penitence ; ** but you looked 
so tarnation hansum that I couldn’t help it. 
You hadn’t orter tempt afellerso. Them red 
cheeks o’ your’n air mighty temptin’, ef you did 
but know it.” 

“T have a good mind never to speak to you 
again, so long as I live an’ breathe !” 

* You couldn’t do it, if you tried. It ain’t in 
the female sect, that ain’t. You wa’a’t down at 
the gate watchin’ for me, or nothin’, I s’pose ?” 

Katy tossed her head in disdain at this in- 
sinuation. 

“ What an idee! I’ve got something better to 
do, I should hope. Mrs. Burt and "Mandy have 
gone away ridin’; an’ I thought they might be 
comin’.” 

“Oh, that was it?’ said Ben, taken down a 
peg or two, as she intended he should be. 
“Come, git a feller a bowl of bread an’ milk, or 
suthin’. Pm e’enmost starved; h’ain’t had 
nothin’ but a cold bite sence mornin’.” 

Ben deposited himself and valise on the set- 
tle outside the door, while Katy bustled away ; 
bringing, not only the bread and milk, but vari- 
ous other eatables, that she had stored away for 
his express benefit. 

‘* This is what J call pleasant,” said Ben, with 
a beaming smile and an air of perfect content, as 
he proceeded to put said eatables under his 
vest. ‘*Now sit down, an’ tell me the news. 
What’s happened sence I’ve been away ?”” 

Nothin’. Oh! yes; Miss "Mandy’s got a 
beau !” 

‘*Humph ! ‘tain’t the fust, nor the last one, I 
reckon !” 

‘** Yes, but she means to marry this one.” 

“ An’ a nice wife she'll make! Who is the 
fortunit individual ?” 

“You wouldn't never guess, if you tried a 
week—Mr. Mark !” 

“You're jokin’, Katy. Why, he’s nothin’ but 
a boy ; and she’s thirty, if she’s a day—an’ that 
ain’t the wust on’t !” 

“T don’t care fur that; you see ef I ain’t 
right, that’s all! He’s here mest all the time, 
lately. An’ this mornin’, when I was doin’ up 
"Mandy’s hair, she asked me if I wouldn’t like 
to live with her when she was married.” 

“Did you ever! S’pose you returned the 
compliment by invitin’ her to live with you 
when you got married? Ef you did, you'll have 
to take it back agin; fur I won’t have her 
within a gun-shot of my house.” 

“ Your house, Mister Imperdence ! as though 
your house and my house—there! they're 
come !” 

“Katy retreated into the house; but Ben 
only rose to his feet, that he might take a clearer 
view of the occupants of the carriage, that had 
stopped at the gate. 

Mark jumped out, his face radiant. He 
helped Mrs. Burt out; then Amanda. The 
latter was all smiles and animation. 

Mrs. Burt walked on ahead ; but Mark and 
Amanda lingered by the gate a moment, and 
then moved slowly up the path, arm-in-arm. 

The former was talking in an undertone, his 
eyes bent earnestly on his companion’s face, and 
Ben started as he read the language so plainly 
written there, 

“The boy’s in for’t,” he muttered. ‘“ Boy? 
he ain’t a boy now; and never will be agin! 
What on airth can his gardeen be a thinkin’ 
on?” 

Amanda brushed past him with an air of tri- 
umph, but Mark, who had taken a strong fancy 
to Ben, and was glad to see him back again, 
stopped to speak to him. 

It was but for a moment, however. 

“ Mark !” called out a voice from the window. 

And with a fiush of joy that had in it a tinge 
of shame as he met Ben’s eye, Mark went in. 

“*Tain’t even Mr. Mark, now,” thought Ben ; 
“the old fox an’ her cub h’ain’t been idle, con- 
sarn ’em !” 

“There was never any mischief yit that a 
woman warn’t at the bottom of,” he said aloud, 
as Katy reappeared. 

“Why don’t men let ’em alone, then ?” re- 
torted Katy. “I'd be willin’, fur one.” 

“No you wouldn’t ; you’d run arter us if we 
didn’t run arter you, an’ so save you the 
trouble, It’s human natur. We can’t let you 
alone ; you can’t let us alone ; there’s the whole 
thing in a nut-shell. Poor Mr. Mark !” 

Here the eccentric but good-hearted fellow 
took himself off to his room. But though he 
declared that he was too tired to sit up a min- 
ute longer, there was a light in bis chamber 
long after the rest of the house was in dark- 
ness. ° 





CHAPTER XII.—BEN’S LETTER. 


Mr. Traprer leaned back in his office-chair 
im @ very complacent frame ef mind. The 
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great case of Bangem versus the Boston Lyre 
was at last disposed of, to the relief of both 
Judge and jury, not to speak of the reporters 
who took notes of it, and the much-enduring 
public who read them. 

“ Appeals” had been made, “ exceptions” 
taken, and “ opinions ” given ; all the artillery 
of the law, and something that were not law, 
had been used to dislodge Mr. Trapper from his 
position, but Mr. Trapper was not to be dis- 
lodged, he was not to be wearied; he stood 
manfully to his guns until he had outbadgered 
and outwearied all his opponents, 

The decision of one court had been reversed 
by the decision of another ; the opinion of one 
judge had been overruled by the opinion of 
another. Nay, the opinion of a judge on some 
point in the new trial was directly opposite the 
opinion of the same judge on the same point in 
the old trial, until everything had got so com- 
pletely muddled that neither judge nor jury 
cared which way it was decided, so long as it 
was decided. 

Now, as this was the exact point at which 
the astute Trapper was aiming to bring them, 
he immediately expressed his unalterable de- 
termination never to cease bis efforts until his 
client had justice. This threat had the natural 
and desired effect—that is to say, Bangem was 
triumpaant, and Mr. Trapper corresponding.y 
ditto. 

But this was of the past, and Mr. Trapper 
Was not sorry that it was so. He enjoyed it 
whiie it lasted, very much as an old soldier en- 
joys a fight ; but now that it was over, he was 
giad to lay down his arms and rest. 

“There is nothing on hand but a few small 
eases that Skippit can just as well attend to,” 
he thought. ‘“ And now for my little Florence 
and the country.” 

Mr. Trapper smiled as there floated before 
his mind’s eye the vision of “ green fields and 
babbling brooks,” for he was fond of such 
things. The reader must bear in mind that Mr. 
Trapper, the lawyer, and Mr. Trapper, the man, 
and es, «cially the father, were two very differ- 
ent pel:ons, 

Then his thoughts reverted to his ward. 

“He’s been idling quite long enough,” he 
thought, “or will be by the time I’m through 
my vocation. He must then go to school, or 
have a tutor at home.” 

Little did Mr. Trapper suspect the lesson 
Mark was learning, and who was his teacher. 

Some letters were laid on his desk. One of 
them was postmarked ‘“ Stockwell,” and he 
opened it first. 

Let us look over his shoulder as he reads it: 


“Mr, TrappeER—Knowin’ you air the gar- 
deen of Master Mark, I take the liberty to write, 
thinkin’ you can’t be awear of the company 
he’s keepin’, an’ what it’s likely to lead to if 
not pervented by them that has a right to in- 
terfere. 

“You know Mrs. Burt, she that was Mis 
Ames, an’ housekeeper to Tom Fielding. Her 
darter Mandy is about the same piece, as would 
natrally be expected. But she’s hansum, there 
ain’t no denyin’ that, and has so bewitched Mr. 
Mark that he don’t seem to know on which end 
he’s standin’. He’s over head and ears in love, 
as is easy seen, an’ when youngsters like him 
take that air disorder it goes mighty hard with 
’em, the short time they has it. 

“ Most likely you remember my father, Steve 
Wheeler, him that had dhe Fielding farm afore 
old Tom wanted it fur the man as was willin’ to 
take his housekeeper off his hands, at a time 
when she was ruther onconvenient. P’r’aps 
dad might have staid ef he had as ’comerda- 
tin’ a dispersition, which he hadn’t, as I ain’t 
sorry to say. He tuck it mighty hard, dad did, 
fur, bein’ born on the place, it seemed like home 
to him. It sorter broke the old man down, an’ 
he didn’t live a great while arter. 

“* So, you see, I h’ain’t no great reason to love 
the Burts—or the Fieldings nuther—that branch 
of ’em ; but dad set a store by John—I was a 
bit of a shaver when he run away—an’ thought 
his mother, Mr. Mark’s gran’ther’s fust wile, to 
be one of the salt of the airth. They wos both 
very kind to the old folks, an’ I can’t see a son 
of his’n an’ a grandson of her’n goin’ to ruin 
without givin’ you, as is his gardeen, a hint on’t. 

‘“* Hopin’ you'll scuse my liberty in writin’, 
an’ all mistakes, I am yours, respectfuly, 

‘* BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WHEELER.” 


*It t6ok Mr. Trapper some minutes to decipher 
this scrawl. He was not demonstrative ; his 
forte lay in action rather than words; so no 
ejaculation passed hjs lips indicative of the dis- 
may and astonishment at his heart, 

He hastily consulted his watch, and then the 
paper, to see what time the train started. On 
perceiving that there was no hope of his get- 
ting through that day, he gave the letter a se- 
cond and more attentive perusal. 

“ Bob, ask Mr. Skippit to step this way, then 
take these letters to the office.” 

Mr. Skippit promptly obeyed the summons of 
his senior. 

You can meet any number of Skippits in our 
large cities. With no little of the animal in 
his composition, he was by no means deficient 
in the mental, though not of the highest range, 
carrying into his very pleasures the shrewd, 
cool, calculating spirit that was characteristic 
of the man, 

He made himself useful to Mr. Trapper, by 
whom he was thoroughly understood, and rated 
at his true value. 

“Ts there any one in the outer office ?” 

No, sir.” 

“Then have the goodness to close the door, 
and take a seat here.” 

Mr. Skippit obeyed; and perceiving that 
there was something more than usual on the 
mind of his chief, assumed an attitude of re- 
spectful attention. 

‘You remember the raid of the police on the 
house in street last summer ”” 

“ Really, sir, so many of such things 0c- 
cur——” 

“Let me refresh your memory, You remem 
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ber the handsome, dark-eyed girl found there, 
whom you defended, and so successfully ?” 

“ Really, Mr. Trapper - 

Mr. Trapper, who had a dry, caustic humor 
about him, evidently enjoyed the junior’s singu- 
lar embarrassment at these simple questions. 

“There is no occasion for any unpleasant 
feelings, Mr. Skippit. It was simply an outside 
case—nothing at all irregular. I never sup- 
posed, at the time, that the fee you received 
was of a nature to add anything to the profits 
of the firm. By running your eye over this 
letter, you will perceive my reasons for inquir- 
ing about an affair in which, otherwise, I should 
take no concern or interest.” 

Mr. Skippit soon mastered the letter, giving 
the matter it treated of the quick comprehen- 
sion that was natural to him. 

** And this "Mandy mentioned by your corre- 
spondent is——” 

“The same. You will remember my telling 
you her name, and that I knew her. Now, I 
want proofs of what this woman was and is— 
such proofs as will convince even the fool that 
a boy is, in love. There is no time to lose ; I 
know the Fieldings, and what they are when 
they once get the bit between their teeth. 
Mark is my ward, and such a misalliance would 
disgrace me.” 

Skippit opened his eyes. 

“ He surely don’t think of marrying her ?” he 
said, with a grin. , 

“That is all he would be likely to do,” said 
Mr. Trapper, dryly, who was averse to talking 
more with Skippit about it than circumstances 
demanded.~ “ But to the point. You have the 
proofs I want; are you willing to produce 
them ?” 

“ Certainly, of course, sir. Not that I’d wish 
to interfere with any little arrangement that— 
this person— might make with—anybody ; but 
marriage is quite another thing.” 

And Mr. Skippit shook his head with the air 
of a man whose moral sensibilities were 
shocked. Nor was this altogether hypocrit- 
ical ; he viewed the whole matter in a business 
light, and considered what he inwardly termed 
Amanda’s “little game” very much as he 
would an attempt to defraud—the obtaining 
of goods under faise pretenses. 

*T shall take the first train in the morning, 
which leaves at six. Can you be ready ?” 

“You may depend on me, sir.” 

Mr. Trapper at first decided that he should 
have to leave Florence behind, but her tearful 
protest, ‘* You promised, papa!” disarmed him 
of this resolution. Then he thought of the 
fondness between the two, and which might be 
of use to him. 

Florence put quite to the blush her father’s 
fears that she would keep him waiting. 

“All ready?” he said, as she tapped at his 
door in the morning. . 

“Ready and waiting,” was the gleeful re- 
sponse. “ Whatalazy papa! I’m really afraid 
‘I shall have to go and leave you behind!” 

Mr. Trapper smiled, as he remembered the 
words she had quoted from his injunction of 
the night before. 

Having ascertained that Skippit was on board 
the train, Mr. Trapper settled himself in his 
seat, listening absently to Florence’s chattering 
tongue, his thoughts full of the unpleasant 
duty before him. 

“IT must either send him off, or them, pack- 
ing. Which ?” 

“Does Mark know we are coming, papa?” 
said Florence, as they left the cars. 

“No; that is, not to-day. He probably 
thinks we may be along any time.” 

“Then he won’t be at the depot ; how tire- 
some !” 

Their coming was quite unexpected to every- 
body at “the house,” but they were none the 
less welcome. Mason was overjoyed. 

But the smiles forsook his face at‘the men- 
tion of Mark’s name. 

_ “Mr. Mark ain’t in, sir,” he said, grimly. “I 
would send to inquire, but he never is in.” 

* He'll be in to dinner, I suppose ?” 

“It’s hard telling, sir; Mr. Mark don’t often 
dine at home. Not but what it’s always ready 
for htm—remembering your orders, I take care 
of that.” 

‘Where does he dine ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. The last words the 
young gentleman addressed to me”—a strong 
emphasis on the word me — “ was, ‘ Don’t 
bother ’” 

The incongruity between these words and 
the dignified tone in which they were uttered 
forced a smile to Mr. Trapper’s lips. 

“ Never mind that, Mason. When Mr. Mark 
has known you as long as I have, he'll rate you 
at your true value.” 

Mason’s complacency was quite restored by 
these timely words. 

“T dare say, sir,” he said, in quite a different 
voice. ‘‘And I dare say, too, that now you're 
here, the young gentleman will be quite another 
person.” 

In regard to this Mr. Trapper was not so 
hopeful. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


Srrvecizs anp Trrumpss; or, Forty Years’ 
RECOLLECTIONS. By P. T. BARNUM. Published 
by J. B. Burr & Co., Hartford. 


It must frankly be stated that it has been a consid- 
erable time since we have sat down to read a work for 
the purpose of reviewing—a work made up mainly of 
personal recollections — which has given us more 
pleasure than this volume. We may honestly own 
that this pleasure has been given us in @ way which 
we little expected, It is a pleasure arising to the full 
as much from its literary merit, the calm knowledge 
of the world and humor almost invariably displayed 
in it, as it does from the variety of local color exhib- 
ited in the wide-spread experience which it displays, 
gathered from an exceedingly checkered life. 

When Mr. Barnum, some fourteen or fifteen years 
since, published his first—we presume it may be 
called “ autobiographical *— work, although full of 
various experience, he had not yet taught his pen that 
discretion whic! is invaluable to the writer of per 
20De) TecollecUons. 








He ran riot in his recollections. He appeared to 
take a positive pride in the name which had been 
applied to him half as a compliment and half asa 
stigma—in a word, he seemed to positively take a de- 
light in besmirching the image which he drew of him- 
self with his own hands. The present volume is, 
while not one whit less racily amusing, written with 
a temperance and candor, in most respects, which 
show that these years have not passed without great 
benefit to his style, and his perception of the possibil- 
ity of mingling instruction with entertainment. For 
we candidly avow, the life-struggie of such a man as 
Mr. Barnum, showing his honesty, his unflinching 
energy in difficulties which would have completely 
crushed any common man, his pardonable vanity in 
having compelled Fortune once more to smile upon 
him, after his comparative ruin, as well as his multi- 
ple ability, must possess for the young man who has 
his way to make in the world a valmable fund of in- 
formation, as practical as it is entertaining in form. 
It is, however, to be regretted that in his account of 
the sale of the lease of the Museum he suffers his per- 
sonal. feeling to show itself, not so much in his ac- 
count of the transaction as in a degree of bitterness 
which characterizes his allusions to a journalist who, 
whatever be his faults, is most a much, or 
more, of a representative man than Mr. Barnum him- 
self is. We merely ailude to this as an almost solitary 
blemish upon the character of an autobiography 
which deserves undoubtedly to take a very high rank 
in contemporaneous literature. 

It matters little whether the writer of personal re- 
collections be a statesman, a soldier, or a showman, 
If such recollections are frankly penned, without ex- 
aggeration, they are almost invaluable. When they 
are penned by a man of undoubted individual talent 
they are more positively beneficial to the general 
reader than any mere biography can possibly be. 

When, however, these ections are written with 
such an abundance of dry humor as Mr. Barnum dis- 
plays at almost every page, save when he narrates his 
struggles in the ruin which, but for his energy, would 
have deprived this volume of its most instructive por- 
tion, it makes the benefit to be derived from its peru- 
sal a positive entertainment. 

As an example of Mr, Barnum’s quieter humor, we 
may refer our readers to his history of the courtship 
of General Tom Thumb to Lavinia Warren, thedimin- 
utive lady whom the little general subsequently 
married. Indeed, we shall quote the close of it : 


“The general went to New York on Wednesday, 
and was there to await Mr. Wells’s arrival. On Wed- 
nesday moruing the general and Lavinia walked into 
my office, and, after closing the door, the little gen- 
eral said : 

“*Mr, Barnum, I want somebody to tell the com- 
modore that Lavinia and I are engaged; for l‘am 
afraid there will be a ‘row ’ when he hears of it.’ 

“*Do it yourself, general,’ I replied, 

“*Oh,’ said the general, almost shuddering, ‘I 
would not dare to do it ; he might knock me down.’ 

***] will do it,’ said Lavinia ; and it was at once ar- 
ranged that I spould call the commodore and Lavinia 
into my office, and either she or myself would tell 
him. The general, of course, ‘vamosed.’ 

“When the commodore joined us, and the door was 
closed, I said : 

“*Commodore, do you know what this little witch 
has been doing?’ 

“**No, I don’t,’ he answered. 

“* Well, she has been cutting up one of the greatest 
pranks you ever heard of,’ I replied. “She almost de- 
serves to be shut up for ng to doit. Can’t you 
guess what she has done ?’ 

“He mused a moment, and then, looking at me, 
said, in a low voice, and With a serious-looking face : 

“* Engaged ?’ 

“ee Yes,’ said 
to General Tom 


g 

* «Ts that so, Lavinia?’ asked the commodore, look- 
ing her earnestly in the face. 

“*That is so,’ said Lavinia; ‘and Mr. Wells has 
gone to obtain my mother’s consent.’ 

“The commodore turned pale, and choked a little, 
as if he was trying to swallow something. Then, 
turning on his heel, he said, in a broken voice : 

“*] hope you may be rey" 

“As he passed out of the door, a tear rolled down 
his cheek. 

“* That is pretty hard,’ I said to Lavinia. 

“*T am very sorry,’ she replied, ‘but I could not 
— it, That diamond and emerald ring which you 
bade me present in my name has caused all this 
trouble.’ 

“Half an hour after this incident, the commodore 
came to my office, and said : 

***Mr,. Barnum, do you think it would be right for 
Miss Warren to marry Charley Stratton if her mother 
should object ?’ 

“ | saw that the little fellow had still a slight hope 
to hang on, and I said: 

“*No, indeed, it would not be right.’ 

“*Well, she says she shall marry him any way ; 
that she gives her mother the chance to consent, but 
if she objects, she will have her own way, and marry 
him,’ said the commodore. 

“*On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘I will not 
She is engaged to go to Europe for me, and I will not 
release her if her mother does not fully consent to her 
marrying Tom Thumb.’ 

“The commodore’s eyes glistened with pleasure as 
he replied : 

*** Between you and me, Mr. Barnum, I don’t be- 
lieve she will give her consent.’ 

“But the next day disappointed his hopes. Mr. 
Wells returned, saying that Lavinia’s mother at first 
objected, for she feared it was a contrivance to get 
them married for the promotion of some pecuniary 
advantage ; but, upon reading the letter from the 
general, and one still more urgent from Lavinia, and 
also upon hearing from Mr. Wells that, in case of 
their marriage, 1 should cancel all claims I had upon 
Lavinia’s services, she consented. 

“ After the commodore had heard the news, I said 


I; ‘absolutely engaged to be married 
Thumb. Did you ever hear of such a 


rmit it. 


him: 

“*Never mind, commodore; Minnie Warren is a 
better match for you; she is a charming little crea- 
ture, and two years younger than you, while Lavinia 
is several years your senior.’ 

“¢T thank you, sir,’ replied the commodore, pomp- 
ously ; ‘1 would not marry the best woman living ; 
I don’t believe in women, any way.’ 

“JT then suggested that he should stand with little 
Minnie, as groom and bridesmaid, at the approaching 
wedding. 

* *No, sir’ replied the commodore, emphatically ; 
*‘I won't doit? 

“That idea was, therefore, abandoned. A few 
weeks subsequently, when time had reconciled the 
commodore, he told me that Tom Thumb had asked 
him to stand as groom with Minnie, at the wedding, 
and he was going to do so. 

“*«When I asked you, a few weeks ago, you re- 
fused,’ I said. 

“*It was not your business to ask me,’ replied the 
commodore, pompously. ‘When the proper person 
invited me i accepted.’ 

“Of course thé approaching wedding was an- 
nounced, It created an immense excitement. La- 
vinia’s levees at the Museum were crowded to suffo- 
cation, and her photographic pictures were in great 
demand. For several weeks she sold more than three 
hundred dollars’ worth of her cartes de visite each 
day. And the daily receipts at the Museum were 
frequently over three thousand dollars. I engaged 
the general to exhibit, and to assist her in the sale of 
pi to which his own photograph, of course, 
was added, I could afford to give them a fine wed- 
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er ey I did so. 
« little couple made a personal application to 
Bishop Potter to perform the nuptial ceremony, and 
obtained his consent ; but the matter became public, 
and outside pressure some of the most squeam- 
ish of his clergy was t to bear upon the 
bishop, and he rescinded his enragement. 

“This fact of itaeli, as well as the opp 
caused it, only added to the notoriety of t 


ition that 
eapproach- 
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ing wedding, and increased the crowds at the Mp- 
seum. financial result to me was a piece of good 
fortune, which I was, of course, quite to ac- 
cept, tho in this instance the ‘ advertisement,’ so 
far as the fact of the betrothal of the parties with ite 
preliminaries were concerned, was not of my seeking, 
as the recital now given shows. But seeing the turn 
it was in crowding the Museum, and pouring 
money into the treasury, I did not hesitate to seek 
continued advantage from the notoriety of the pro- 
spective ma Accordingly I offered the general 
and Lavinia fifteen thousand dollars if they would 
postpone the wedding for a month, and continue 
their exhibitions at the Museum. 

“*Not for fifty thousand dollars,’ said the general, 
excitedly. 

**Good for you, Charley,’ said Lavinia; ‘only P ng 
ought to have said not for a hundred thousand, for I 
would not!’ 

“They both laughed heartily at what they consid- 
ered my discomfiture, and such, looked at from a 
business point of view, it certainly was. The wed- 
ding day approached, and the public excitement 
grew. For several days—I ip say weeks—the ap- 
proaching mai of Tom Thumb was the New 

ork ‘sensation.’”? ' 


It may very certainly be possible that Mr. Barnum 
had no intention of exhibiting humor in this descrip- 
tion at all. But the subject itself possesses so strong 
an element of the humorous in the Lilliputian a 
ot Commodore Nutt, and has been told with suc 
dramatic ease and simplicity, that we cannot but sus- 
pect him of having intentionally warmed up the 
comedy. Indeed, the preceding portion of the ac- 
count—the proposal and its resnit, as overheard by 
two eaves-dropping young ladies—is even more hu- 
morous, and would have been quoted with the rest 
had not the space at our disposal compelled us to 
curtail it, 

On the other hand, here are some thirty or forty 
lines of «.s concisely clever description as we have 
ever met with, although the pun at the conclusion, it 
must be frankly confessed, is by no means a two bril- 
liant one: 


“Helland gave me more genuine satisfaction than 
any other foreign country I have ever visited, if I 
except Great Britain, Redeemed as a large portion 
of the whole surface of the land has been from the 
bottom of the sea by the wonderful dikes, which 
are monuments of the industry of whole genera- 
tions of human beavers, Holland seems to me the 
most curious as well as interesting country in the 


world. The people, too, with their quaint 
costumes, their extraordinary cleanliness, their 
thrift, industry and frugality, pleased me very 


much. It is the universal testimony of all tray- 
elers that the Hollanders are the neatest and most 
economical people among all nations. So far as 
cleanliness is concerned, in Holland it is evidently not 
next to, but far ahead of godliness. It is rare, in- 
deed, to meet a ragged, dirty, or drunken person. 
The ple are very temperate and economical in 
*their habits, and even the very rich—and there isa 
vast amount of wealth in the country—tlive with great 
frugality, though all of the people livegveil. 

“ As for the scenery, I cannot say much for it, since 
it is only diversified by thousands of windmills, which 
are made to do all kinds of ‘work, from nding 
grain to pumping water from the inside of the dikes 
back to the sea again. As I exhibited the general 
only in Rotterdam and Amsterdam, and to no great 
profit in either city, we spent most of our time in 
rambling about to see what was to be seen. In the 
country villages it seemed as if every house was 
scrubbed twice and whitewashed once every day in 
the week, excepting Sunday. Some places were al- 
most painfully pure, and I was in one village where 
horses and cattle were not allowed to go through the 
streets, and no one was permitted to wear their boots 
or shoes in the houses. There is a genera! and con- 
stant exercise of brooms, -— floor-brushes and 
mops all over Holland, and in some places even, this 
kind of thing is carried so far, 1 am told, that the only 
trees set out are scrub-oaks.”’ 


The soap and water cleanliness of Holland was 
never more neatly and thoroughly expressed in a few 
lines than it has been in these, 

Here is a clear and sensible ae of the secret 
of his success in life. He worked for it—the only way 
to insure it: 


* Many of my most fortundte enterprises have fairly 
startled me by the magnitude of their success. When 
my sanguine hopes predicted a steady flow of fortune, 
I have been inundated ; when I calculated upon mak- 
ing a curious public pay me liberally fora meritorious 
article, 1 have often found the same public eager to 
deluge me with eompensation. Yet I never believed 
in mere luck, and I always pitied the simpleton who 
relies on luck for his success, Luck is in no sense 
the foundation of my fortune ; from the beginning of 
my career I planned and worked for my success. To 
be sure, my schemes often amazed me with the afmfu- 
ence of their results, and, arriving at the very best, I 
sometimes ‘ builded better than ’ I ‘ knew.’” 


In the portions we have quoted, we have not en- 
deavored to take out the most amusing portions of 
this somewhat large volume; it contains, in all, close 
upon 800 pages. We have rather endeavored to just- 
ify the opinion we have expressed regarding its vari- 
ous character. We will, however extract one of its 
drolier scenes. Stratton, the father of Tom Thumb, 
while Mr. Barnum was in Belgium, accompanied him 
on a visit to the plain of Waterloo. They returned to 
Brussels too late for the exhibition of the little gen- 
eral. The author shall describe the result : 


*‘ Hundreds of visitors had gone away disappointed. 
With feelings of utter desperation, Stratton started 
for abarber’s shop. He had a fine black, bushy head 
of hair, of which he was a little proud, and every 
morning he submitted it to the curling-tongs of the 
barber. His hair had not been cut for several weeks, 
and, after being shaved, he desired his barber to trim 
his flowing locks a little. The barber clipped off the 
ends of the hair, and asked Stratton if that was suffi- 
cient. 

“*No,’ he replied; ‘I want it trimmed a little 
shorter ; cut away, and I will tell you when to stop.’ 

“Stratton had risen from bed at an unusual hour. 
and, after having passed through the troubles and 
excitements of the unlucky morning, he began to 
feel a little drowsy. This feeling was augmented by 
the soothing sensations of ‘he tonsorial process, and 
while the barber quietly pursued his avocation, Strat- 
ton as quietly fell asleep. The barber went entirely 
over his head, cutting off a couple of inches of hair 
with every clip of his scissors, He then rested for a 
moment, expecting his customer would tell him that 
it was sufficient ; but the unconscious Stratton uitered 
not a word, and the barber, thinking he had not cut 
the hair close enough, went over the head again. 
Again did he wait for an answer, little thinking that 
his patron was asleep. Remembering that Stratton 
had told him to ‘cut away, and he would tell him 
when to stop,’ the innocent barber went over the 
head the third time, cutting the hair nearly as Close 
as if he had shaved it with a razor! Having finished, 
he again waited for orders from his customer, but he 
uttered not a word, The barber was surprised, and 
that surprise was increased when he heard a noise 
which seemed very like a snore coming from the 
nasal organ of his unconscious victim. 

“The r barber saw the error that he had com- 
mitted, and in dismay. as if by mistake, he hit Strat- 
ton on the side of the head with his scissors, and 
woke him. He started to his feet, looked in the glass, 
and, to his utter horror, saw that he was unfit to ap- 
pear in public without a wig! He swore like a 
re but he could not swear the hair back on to his 
head, and putting on his hat, which drop loosely 
over his eyes, he started for the hotel. His despair 
and indignation were so great that it was some time 
before he could give utterance to words of explana- 
tion. His feelings were not allayed by the deafening 
burst of laughter which ensued. He said it wae the 





first time that he ever’went a sight-seeing, and he | 


guessed it would be the‘ast |” 
But were we to go on excerpting, we should find 
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which we can afford for the it notice. Wemust 

bring it to a The account of the 
Jenny coqnqement, De owe fires which have de- 
stroyed Mr. Barnum’s Museums, his first lecture—the 
whole of which we believe is printed in this volume ; 
indeed every leading incident in his checkered career 
is narrated and commented upon, and we can hon- 
estly say that there is small attempt at over-coloring 
them. As a work, tt must entitle Mr. Barnum to a 
very creditable rank among those who have written 
their own biographies, on the score of the temper- 
ance, judgment, general good taste, comic hamor, 
worldly wisdom, and practical fener oi which it so 
eye = displays, and will ly give him a 
more solid rank in public estimation than he has 
hitherto occupied. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Tue new Lord Mayor of London, Alderman 
Besley, is a printer. 


Tne Marquis of Salisbury succeeds the Karl 
of Derby as Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 


Tue Emperor of China has reached the age 
of fifteen, and is shortly to be married. 


Tue General Rawlins family iund now 
amounts to $43,200. 


Prorrssor Jounson, of Trinity College, is 
dangerously ill. 


Tue Khedive sent forty Suez-opening invi- 
tations to the Paris Jockey Club. 


Mr. ©. C. Sytrren has been appointed ex- 
ecutive clerk to the President. 


Gossip reports that a daughter of Admiral 
Dahigren will soon wed the Austrian Consul to Yeddo, 


Victor Huco demands and invariably re- 
ceives $5 for every antograph written. 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL Muics, of Wash- 
ington, has been very ill at St. Louis, but is recover- 
ing. 

Rorert Bucuanan, the poet, in consequence 
of an «affection of the brain, has been ordered to give 
up ali literary work. 


In addition to other precautions to prevent 
ination, it is said that General Prim wears a 
8 reastplate. 


Tue Baron de Novo Friburgo, sup 
be the wealthiest man in Brazil, died on 
October. . 


Rev. Dr. Justin Perkins, for thirty-six 
years a faithful and successful missionary to the Nes- 
torians, is seriously ill at Chicopee, Mass. 


A younc Russian prince robbed his parents 
of $70,000, but was arrested on the frontiers, and 
received a dose of the knout for his behavior. 


Tuurtow Weep writes: “I am consider- 
ably better than I was, but my continual mental effort 
produces vertigo.” 


Sparn’s lawyer in this comtey 
Webster, a son-in-law of Secretary 
is $40,000 in gold, 


MaTINNERA Jutnzo and Ise Setaro are the 
names of the two young Japanese who have come 
over to be educated at the Naval academy, Annapolis. 


Victor Hueco is at work on another agoniz- 
ing novel, to be cal “The Crime of the Second of 
December.” 


GenERAL ALEXANDER Tate, the new Haytien 
Minister to the United States, is a quadroon of high 
culture, and has before visited this country. 


GeneraL James A. Kiernan, late United 
States Consul at Chin-Chiang, China, died in New 
York last week. 


GartBaLpt1, who has been elected to the 
Italian Parliament, it is stated, will certainly take his 
seat in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Mr. Swinsurne’s last poem is an entreaty 
that the illness of the Emperor Napoleon may be ag- 
gravated and prolonged. 


TrauppMAN, the perpetrator of the Pantin 
(Paris) horror, has, after many confessions, made a 
statement of his guilt, and says he had no accomplice 
in the butchery. 


Dr. Atpert Day, the popular Superintend- 
ent of the New York Inebriate Asylum, at Binghamp- 
ton, was recently stabbed by an unruly inmate, who 


had once been discharged for improper conduct. 


Awonc the admissions to the bar of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, on the 27th 
ult,, was Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, of New York, known as 
an experienced newspaper and magazine writer. 


Tur journalistic and social friends of Colo- 
nel George H. Butler gave him a complimentary dinner 
on the occasion of his expected departure for the 
discharge of his duties as Consul-General to India. 


Tue Pope is now reported to be desirous 
that the Ecumenical Council should avoid any discus- 
sion of the principle of infallibility, unless there is an 
overwhelming majority to support this claim. 


Ir is now said that the stone giant near 
Syracuse was modeled from the wax mask taken 
from the face of Napoleon’s body when exhibited ip 
Paris, 


IsapeLia has grown fierce in her denuncia- 
tions of the French, and threatens to leave the coun- 
try, because Napoleon hesitates to enforce her claim 
to the throne of Spain. 


Rear-ApwrrAL Wriutam B. Sxuprick is 
now the oldest officer in either the army or navy, hav- 
ing entered the service in 1806, The oldest commis- 
sion in the army is that of General Sylvanus Thayer, 
of Braintree, Mass., who entered the army in 1805, 


ApwrraL DaniGRen has a new carriage, 
upon the panels of whose door is an emblazoning of 
two Dahigten guns, a telescope, an anchor, and a 
furled flag, with the motto beneath ; “ Quorum pars 
Sui” 


Tue exploring party, under Lieutenants 
Wheeler and Lockwood, sent ont by General Ord to 
discover a route through the White Pine country to 
the Colorado River, have returned to San Francisco. 
They report having found a good route, abounding 
with timber and water, with indications of rich min- 
eral deposits. 


A sINGULAR monument is to be dedicated to 
the memory of the Austrian poet and novelist, Adal- 
bert Stifter. The Blockenstein, by the edge of the 
lake of the same name, in the Bohemian forests, rises 
to a great height. It is pow proposed to cut in the 
face of the rock the name of the poet in large glit let- 
ters. 
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Avsert D. Ricnarpson, the war corre- 
spondent of the “ Tri ” and author of “ Beyond 
the Mississippi,” was shot tn the ‘‘ Tribune ” counting- 
room on the 26th ult. by Daniel McFarland, the bullet 
passing th his stomach. Notwithstanding the 
very beet hEdical and social attendence, Mr, Richard 


the space before us encroaching beyond tbe limite ' eon died oh Thereday, December 34. 
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MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 
THE wide-spread and growing interest felt in 


this institute, the novelty of its organization ; 


and administration, the influence it is begin- 


ning to exert upon the industrial and educa- | 


tional interests of the State, have induced us 
to lay before our readers a brief but accurate 
account of its origin, progress and aims, with 


such illustrations as may be necessary for this | 


purpose. 

The act of incorporation—passed April 10th, 
1861—provides that William B. Rogers (and 
others named) shall constitute a body, corpo- 
rate, by the name of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, for the purpose of insti- 
tuting and maintaining a Society of Arts, a 
Museum of Arts, and a School of Industrial 
Science, and aiding generally, by suitable 
means, the advancement, development and 
practical application of science in connection 
with arts, agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce. 

In this country, and, so far as we know, 
abroad, societies of arts, museums of arts, and 
technical or polytechnic schools, have been 
fountied and sustained by separate corpora- 
tions ; but in this institute these three distinct 
agencies are combined in one organization, 
that each may aid in developing and increas- 
ing the usefulness of the others. 

The President of the institute, William B. 
Rogers, is assisted in its government by four 
Vice-Presidents, namely, John A. Lowell, Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, and 
Dr. Morrill Wyman; and by four standing com- 
mittees, that on Instruction, headed by Prof. 
Wm. B. Rogers, on the Museum, by Hon. E. B, 
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Bigelow, on Publication, by Prof. John D. 
kle, and on Finance, by James M. Beebe. 
Secretary, Dr. Samuel Kneeland, and the Treas- 
urer, and Wm. Endicott, Jr., are also members 
of the Board of Government, together with the 
Governor of the State, the Chief-Justice, and 
the Secretary of the Board of Education. 

The senior professor, John D. Runkle, A.M., 
| by unanimous election of the Board, is the act- 
| ing President of the institute in the absence, 
| through illness, of President Rogers ; and few 
|men can be tound more thoroughly fitted for 

the comprehensive and complicated duties of 
the place. 

Of this triple organization, the Society of 
Arts was first put into operation, the fivst“nget- 
ing having been held April 8th, 1862. The 
society now numbers over three hundred mem- 
bers, and has held over one hundred meetings. 

| The by-laws provide for the formation of four- 

teen art committees, whose chairmen, elected 

| annually, are members of the Government. 

| The meetings are open to the students of the 
institute. 

The second department, the School of the 
Institute, was opened in February, 1865, with 
about thirty pupils. The catalogue for 1868-9 
shows an attendance of one hundred and sev- 

| enty-twoe pupils, and the Faculty consists of 
twenty professors and assistants, one of whom, 
Professor Charles W. Eliot, A,M., has just been 
chosen President of Harvard College. 

This is a Tévhnical School, or school of ap- 
plied science, as the word technology implies, 
and young men are educated in those profes- 
sions in which science is applied to the indus- 
trial and useful arts, such as mining, mechan- 
ical and civil engineering, chemistry and 
metallurgy, building and architecture. Be- 
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sides these professional courses, there is a 
general course in science and literature, de- 
signed for those intending to make teaching a 
profession, or a preparation for any of the act- 
ive pursuits of life. The course of study is 
four years, and examinations for admission are 
held on the first Monday in June, and on the 
Friday preceding the first Monday in October. 
Requisites for admission are, age, sixteen 
years, and a satisfactory examination in arith- 
metic, algebra to quadratics, plain geometry, 
English grammar and geography. 

The ir :stee of the Lowell Institute has es- 
tablisheu iu this institute a number of free an- 
nual courses, open to students of either sex, 
and this is believed to be the only school in 
this country, if not in the world, whose labor- 
atory is open to ladies for systematic courses 
of chemical manipulation and instruction. 
These courses are not merely theoretical ; they 
are practical; and it is an interesting sight to 
see the fifty-two chemical desks in the labora- 
tory all occupied at one time by parties per- 
forming experiments, under the direction of 
the professors, more than half the students in 
the Lowell courses being ladies. Many of 
those .vho take advantage of the afternoon 
courses are teachers from the public schools, 
students from the female medical colleges, 
apothecaries’ clerks, and young men who pro- 
pose to make chemistry, in some of its applica- 
tions, a profession. 

The Museum of Arts, the third department of 
the Institute of Technology, is yet in embryo. 
When the necessary funds are obtained, say 
$260,000, a magnificent building will be erected 
for it on adjacent land. The government of 

* the institute has adopted a plan for that part of 
the museum relating to machinery, suggested 
by Mr. S. P: Ruggles, the curator of the mu- 
eeum,. Instead of the unwieldy collections of 
complete machines which have elsewhere been 
made at such cost of time and money, and with 
such feeble results in facilitating new inven- 
tions, it is proposed to make a collection of the 
elements of machinery, and the simple combi- 
mations of those elements. For example, to 
collect and make working-models of all the dif- 
ferent methods for converting a reciprocating 
motion into a rotatory motion, or the reverse ; 
of all varieties of cam motions ; of quick and 
slow screws, so combined as to give both speed 
and power, and so on; and these models are 
to be classified, catalogued, and placed in 
cabinets in the order of subjects. The singular 
advantages of this plan for a Museum of Ma- 
chinery are apparent ata glance. In the first 
place, it will be of manageable bulk ; second, 
it will never grow old ;.third, such a collection 
can always be added to with ease, as is the 
ease with a card catalogue in a great library ; 
and lastly, models of the elements of machinery 
would be more profitable for study than a col- 
lection of complete machines, which none but 

. experta could study to advantage without tak- 
ing them apart.: The value of the proposed 
collection to students, and especially to invent- 
ors, is too obvious to need further comment. 








BerorE snp aFrer Dinner. — There is a 

‘ notion current that we mortals weigh as 
Ret, or even lighter, after dinner than before. Some 
ds of mine lately determined to test the point, 
having ready means of weighing at hand. ve or 
ix of a party, ladies and gentlemen of various weights 
and ages, put themselves severally into the scales be- 
fore and aher the afternoon meal for several days to- 
gether, and recorded their gravities accurately. They 
one and all weighed more after dinner than before, 
aud the average increase was about two pounds and 
@ quarter—just what we may assume was the weight 


of the food and k they had taken. So the popular 
notion is a fallaty whence did it arise? 


Tue Idle and Industrious Congressmen, in 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, is the best series of 
humorous cuts since the times of Hogarth, It has 
caused the greatest excitement at Washington. 
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before they run into Consumption that you cannot 
stop. 


Indispensable Rupture Cure. 


We have received a statement from Mr. Corlew, re- 
specting his cure of Rupture by Dr. Sherman’s sys- 
tem. We have repeatedly given to our readers the 
assurance of Dr. Sherman’s success, and are glad to 
learn Mr. Corlew heeded our opinion, and hope many 
others will do the same, ° 


SUFFERINGS FROM RUPTURE, 
AND FINAL CURE OF 
MR. J. CORLEW. 
To the Editor of FRANK LESLIE£’s NEWSPAPER : 

x was badly afflicted with Rupture, and suffered 
from it a great deal in my business as carpenter. I 
gaw favorable notices of Dr. Sherman’s success in 
curing rupture in your paper, and applied to him, and 
was at once relieved and soundly cured in six months. 

I have been nearly a year cured, and feel nothing of 
ruptere. [ was examined by Dr. Carnochan, Dr. 
Willard Parker, and other members of the Medical 
College, whe pronounced my case a radical cure. | 
now, in justiee to the dictates of humanity, recom- 
mmend those reptured not to rest until they obtain Dr. 
. +] . 

Sherman's remedies. Es CORLEW, 


: 245 West 40th street, New York City. 
Pp. S.—Herewith I enclose you the certificate of my 
TaTnis tx to certify that I have examined Mr. James 
Corlew, who was afflicted with a large scrotal rupture, 
‘and: that J have found him radically cured by Dr. 
‘Sherman’s treatment. The parts are substantially 
restored, and in my opinion no rupture can occur 


again it alle, 
— J. D. L. ZENDER, M.D., 


Member of several Medical and Scientific Societies, 
‘especially the Philadelphia University of Physicians 
‘and Surgeons. 

Simflar certificates were given by Dr, J, M. Carno- 
‘chan, Surgeon-in-Chief to New York State Hospital, 
Dr. Willard Parker, M.D., considered the ablest sur- 
geon in New York City, Dr. Mott and others. These 
proofs, I think, will remove the doubts which I had to 
‘ganiend against, and give confidence to the ruptured. 























Tae Sr. Josepx anp Denver Crry Ratrt- 
ROAD.—On another page will be found an announce- 
ment by those eminent commercial agents, Messrs, 
W. P. Converse & Co., 54 Pine street, and TANNER 
& Co., fiscal agents, 49 Wall street, in which they 
offer, in behalf of the St. Joseph and Denver City Rail- 
road, $1,500,000 in first mortgage bonds, the interest 
on which the owners of the road guarantee eight per 
cent. in gold, free from all Government charges. 
This road, when completed, will open up a country 
unusually rich in agricultural and mineral resources, 
and it cannot but eventually become one of the best 
paying on the continent. It is virtually an extension 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and it has, additional 
thereto, connection North and East. It is safe to in- 
vest in its mortgages, and we call the attention of 
capitalists and others to it. Indeed, we are quite 
certain the firms we have referred to would have no- 
thing to do with it if it were not, in their estimation, 
what it professes to be—a first-class enterprise, and 
quite capable of fulfilling its promises. 


Every Irishman and Fenian should buy the 


present number of FRANK LESLIz’8 BUDGET OF Fon. ! 
It contains the only authentic Life and Portrait of the 


Great Fenian Leader. 
Tar Ecumenical Council which Pope Pius 


TX. has convened at Rome will create an excitement 
almost unprecedented in ecclesiastical matters, In 
connection with this, the beautifub photographs of 
scenes in Rome, St, Peter’s, with its lofty dome and 
elegantly-carved statues, and other buildings of inter- 
est, which E. P. Dutton & Co., of 713 Broadway, have 
just offered for sale, will form pleasing souvenirs of 
this great convention. ‘ Besides this collection, E. P, 
Dutton & Co. have an elegant stock of beautifully- 
illustrated books, which will be found very appropri- 
ate for holiday presents. 


InTERESTING TO Lapres.—I have had in 
constant use in my family for the past ten years a 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine, and have made on 
it the clothing of my children, besides doing the gen- 
eral sewing of a household, Its simplicity and dura- 
bility, and the beautiful, strong, elastic stitch, which 
never breaks in washing, and stands until the mate- 
rial itself is worn out, besides the large range of orna- 
mental embroidery, place it far ahead of any other 
machine for general household work. 


269 Ontario street, Chicago. Mrs, J. WADE. 


Tse Comsrnation Toor Company, No. 95 
Mercer street, offers to the public a snug little instru- 
ment, which combines twelve toolsin one. The size 
of this little instrument is, when closed, that of an 
ordinary penknife. 


VatuasBLtE Horrpay Girrs.—The most valu- 
able and attractive presents a gentleman can give a 
lady at this time are Dr. Gouraud’s Medicated Soap, 
and his celebrated Oriental Cream. The first purifies 
the skin, and removes all cutaneous disfigurements, 
such as freckles and pimples, leaving a delicious sense 
of alabaster coolness and purity, while Dr. Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, is perfectly un- 
equaled for its effects upon the skin. No lady who 
has once used it can afford to dispense with it, if she 
wishes to retain the dazzling whiteness of her skin 
and the bloom of her complexion. The Medicated 
Soap and the Oriental Cream are both independent of 
each other, and are priceless as cleansers and beauti- 
fiers. They are the gems of the toilet. 


Facts ror THE Lapres.—I have used my 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine over teu years 
without repairs, and without breaking a needie, al- 
though I commenced the use of it without any in- 
struction. Have used it constantly for family sew- 
ing ; have quilted whole quilts of the largest size, and 
it is still in complete order, runs like a top, and bids 
fair to be willed to those who come after me, with 
better powers of production than an unbroken prairie 
farm. Mrs. H. E. G. AREY. 
Whitewater, Wis. 








A MILE of Cabinet Organs would seem a large 
number, yet if the instruments manufactured and 
sold by the Mason & HAMLIN Co., during the Past 
YEAR ALONE, were placed close together in a line, 
they would reach a distance of more than THREE MILEs, 
or if arranged three in a tier, would make a solid wall 
nine feet in height around the Boston Common, 

We hardly know which is the more surprising, the 
demand now existing for these organs, or the im- 
provement made in them during the past few years ; 
that which was formerly & weak and ineffective in- 
strument, becoming possessed of such qualities of tone 
and variety of expression as to command the un- 
equivocal praise of artists and connoisseurs, both in 
this country and Europe. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the Cabinet Organ is fast taking its place as 
the favorite parlor instrument amongst all classes of 
soclety.— Boston Traveler. 


66 QELF-KNOWLEDGE.”— WHAT IS 
\ the cause of Bashfulness, Sensitiveness, Dif- 
fidence? Of Distrust, Timidity, Despondency? Why 
is one Brave, Resolute, Courageous, and another 
Cowardly? One Dignified, another Clownish? One 
honest, another dishonest’ enterprising or indolent? 
ingenious, inventive, artistic, musical, or lacking 
these qualities? Why are we Jews, Catholics or Pro- 
testants? Why is one inclined to wedlock: and an- 
other to;celibacy? Who is and who is not adapted to 
business? Who should and who should not become 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, physicians, writers, 
bankers, brokers, merchants, mechanics, or manufac- 
turers? All these, and many similar questions, are 
answered in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a 
first-class Magazine, published at $3 a year by S. R. 
WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. A new volume for 
1870 isnow commenced. Newsmen have it. 742-43 
ELEGANT GOLD RINGS. 
OMPOSED of the finest Oroide gold, war- 
ranted to wear, and cannot be distinguished 
from 18-karat gold. 

Fine plain rings, 50 cents; heavy plain, 75 cents; 
very heavy plain, rich and handsome, $1. Beautiful 
Diamond rings $1.50; Gents’ fine heavy seal, $2. Sent 
by mail, Send price, slip of paper size, 

Address FOSTER & CO., 
Rockville, Conn. 


CURL YOUR HAIR 


HE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 

Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 
remaining so. Mailed for twostamps, Address E. 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. tf 











to $200 per Month to Agents, salary or com- 
mission, to sell our Patent White Wire 
othes Lines. Address Hudson River Wire Works, 


A DOSE 


for the stomach is absurd. It mixes with the food, 
and enters with the blood in all parts of the system, 
and weakens every part. Stop it, and try, free of cost, 
WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT, at 181 Chatham Square 
N. Y. A pint sent free of Express charges on receipt 
of $5, or a gallon for $20, double strength. 
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ncker. 
THE BLUE BELL. Song. J. Gaspard Maeder. 
PEACE ON EARTH. Christmas Carol. Words by 
George Cooper. 
CORINNA WALTZ. K. Barnekov. 





Poem, 8S. Beman. 
DEAR OLD SONG. 
ames. 





Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
* Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write for terms. 


EXTENSIVELY USED. 


The almost universal adoption of Speer’s Wine by 
the Medical Faculty, in preference to ail other wines, 
is the best guarantee which the public can have of its 
purity and beneficial effects upon the human system. 
The ‘*Standard Wine Bitters” are made of his pure 
wine as a base, with Peruvian Bark, Camomile 
Fiowers, Wild Cherry Bark, Snake Root, and such 
other herbs and roots as will give vigor and tone to 
the system. 

For sale by druggists. 








DR. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


This preparation has acquired a reputation which 
makes it sought after by ladies coming from or going 
to the most distant countries, FOR IT HAS NO EQUAL 
OR RIVAL IN ITS BEAUTIFYING QUALITIES. Like DR, 
GOURAUD'S ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP, for cur- 
ing PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, BLOTUHES, MOTH 
PATCHES, CHAPS, OH ROUGHNESS, etc., 
and his other preparations, this has extended their 
Sale, until they have become specialties BY THEIR 
OWN MERITS, AND ARE NOT THE CREATURES OF MERE 
ADVERTISING NOTORIETY. They are recommended 
from one customer to another, on actual knowledge 
of their value and utility. 

Prepared by DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 48 Bond st 
removed from 453 Broadway, N. ¥. Establish 
1839, and to be had of all live Druggists and Milliners, 


a yRes 
UE URED 


Dr. J. A. Sherman, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his service in the 
application of his Rupture Curative Appliances, at his 
office, 697 BLOADWAY, corner of 4th street, 

The t+ - experience of Dr. SHER. , resulting 
from long and constant devotion to the treatment 
and cure of this d , assures him of his ability to 
relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the dimiculties which the 
may have heretofore encountered in seeking relief. 
Dr. S., as principal of the Rupture Curative Institute, 
New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen ye 
had under his care the worst cases in the country, 
of which were effectuaily relieved, and many, to their 
great joy, restored to sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the 
use of other Trusses are found in Dr. Sherman’s Ap- 

luances , and, with full knowledge of the assertion, 

@ promises greater security and comfort, with a daily 
improvement in the disease, than can be obtained of 
any other person, or in the inventions of any other 
person in the United States, ° 

Prices to suit all classes, It is the only, as well as 
the cheapest remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photo- 
jae ee likenesses of cases before and after treatment 

urnished on receipt of ten cents. 


BRERA RARRRERE A 


TO TUE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare momen Business new, light and 
protitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from Sc. to § Sper 
evening, and a puppereenes sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice — send their address, and testthe 














EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES, 
AND SEE IF IT IS NOT DECIDEDLY THE BEST. 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3.50 PER ANNUM, 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & ©O., 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. — The 
safest medicine in existence ; the Pills are a sure cure 
for Dyspepsia, Fever and Ague, and al) complaints of 
the stomach and bowels, while the Ointment never 
fails in Salt Rheum, or other Scrofula Diseases. 


Cancers, Scrofula, and all Cutaneous Dis- 
eases cured by us the 


ing 
SHELDON RING WATER. 
Book Sot pages, wih nine sent Ad- 
dress J. W. BEALS, Treas’r, Boston, Mass, 


IMPROVE YOUR SIGHT. 









EYE-GLASSES and SPECTACLES to improve the 
sight of oid and young without the distress of fre- 
quent changes, in every variety of frames, and well 
adapted for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. 
SEMMONS, Optician, 
687 BROADWAY. 








Wonderful Sensation !—The “Paradise” 
and a beautiful present besides, sent free. 
LLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


A 


Address F. A. 
44 





Do Your Own Printing! 
WITH A 


Novelty Job Printing Press. 
The only Low-Priced Press 
ever invented, that will do 
aye printing. Printing can 
- done as well and as rapidly 
> on this press as on the best 
_ = that printers use; and for 
wy — ty ~ where artificial power is not used, or 
bi ess men, apothecaries, grocers, country tra- 
ders, and others who desire to do their own —— q 
it is entirely without a rival. The dest Hol y oUt 
Sov Boys. ce of Presse: 15, $30, $32, and 
$50. Send for full descriptive illustrated ci 
with testimonials from all parts of the country, an 
specimens of plain and color printing done on the 
press, and specimen sheets of pee, borders, cuts, 
rules, etc., to BENJ. 0. WOODS, prietor, 351 Fede- 
ral street, Boston, Mass, 741-44 


WELL PAYING BUSINESS \s offered to 
Agents everywhere by the AUBURN PUBLISHING 
Co., in selling their very popular books. All wanting 
business for the winter should write at once for our 
— se terms to E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N, Y. 
741-42 
] OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. — Complete catalogue mailed free. 
BooseEy’s ‘“‘ BALLAD SINGER,” the new five-cent ge- 
ries of the best son; Sold everywhere. Specimen 
os mad mailed for five cents. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 
t 
Tt ASCALITY RAMPANT !—Swindlers in 
Arms !—The “STAR SPANGLED BANNER ” is 
threatened with arrest for ita tru‘hful exposures of 
the “Tricks and Traps” of Swindlers. One rascal 
offers $500 to be “let alone.” See the Dec, “ BAn- 
NER.” 25 swindlers “ventilated.” The “STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER” enters upon its eighth year in 
Jan., 1870. It is a large illustrated 40 column paper : 
8 pages; Ledger size; fine type; overflowing with 
spiendid reading. It is devo to Literature, Poetry, 
Sense, Wit, Wisdom and to anything calculated to 
entertain or instruct. The — Stee] Engraving 
“ Evangeline,” 1 1-2 x-2 feet in size, mounted ona 
roller, is sent prepaid, and gratis to every subscriber. 
Only 75 cents a year. Now 1s THe Time. Your 
money will be refunded if you are not perfectly satis- 
fied. Remember there’s not like tt. You need 
It will save yourmoney. newsdealers sell it. 


Only 5 centa, nd 75 cents and secure it till 
1871 and the elegant Engraving, gratis. Dec. No, sent 






a 














75 William St., 


Memphis, Tenn 


Richmond, Va., or 


N. Y., Chicago, Il., 
. 740-42 eow 


for 6 cents. Address STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 


b we make this unparalleled offer; To euch as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Ful! particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People's Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





One of the best stories of the 
day, ‘‘A LIVING LIE,” has 
just commenced in 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIM- 
NEY CORNER, 


and those who pass it over lose a 
treat. 

Independent of the attraction 
afforded by this new story, the 
number of 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER 


issued this week will be found un- 
usually attractive. Jt is not too 
late to commence it, and No. 235, 
in which “A LIVING LIE” 
opens, has a Supplement, nearly 
doubling the number of illustrations 
and the quantity of reading matter. 
No other paper has the same 
features to recommend it for ad- 
mission into the best family circles. 
Before the close of the year-we 
shall announce other attractions. 
Now is a good time to subscribe 
for this great Family Paper. 
Send 10 cents, and you will re- 
ceive No. 235 by return mail, post- 
paid. 

Yearly subscription, $4. Per- 
sons sending subscriptions before 
January 1, 1870, will get the num- 
bers before that date free of charge. 


FRANK LESLIF. 
Pearl Street, New York, 


53 


7 





How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
sample maiied free. A. J. Fullam, N. ¥. 


$114 





Hinadale, N. H. 


730-55 
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CHAS. A. Dav. Ep1Tor. 
The cheapest, smartest, and best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Darr, $6; Semr- 
Weerxry, @2; and a weeny, Of ayear. ALL THE News 
at half-price. ban of ma: L.’ Fy riculture, Farmers’ 
and Fruit Grower’ t ubs, and a comp! in every 
Weekly and ‘Semi-Weekly number. A present of valuable 
plants and vines to overy a subscriber; inducements to can- 

1,000 Life Insurances, Gra 





Yvassers unsurpassed. f nd Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parhor r i Sewing Machines, &c. 
qmong the ‘and liste free. Send a 





Dollar an 
741-48 


t ‘WE ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 





PAPER FOR THE 
YOUNG. 
No better paper for the young 


THE 


can be found than 

FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

This is the unanimous opinion of 

all parents, teachers, and the young 

themselves. 
Its tales, 

sketches of adventure, natural his- 


its illustrations, its 
tory, travel, sights and scenes in 
all parts of the world, its general 
information on the. thousands of 
things that excite the curiosity of 
the young; make tt really a house- 
hold treasure. 

It is the only paper that stimu- 
lates progress in school by giving 
in each number the portrait of some 
distinguished scholar from the 
various sections of the country. 

It is tuken from the Atlantic to 
the 


arouse competition from every sec- 


Pacific, and tts weekly prizes 
tion of the country. 

No. 165, issued December 8, 
is an unusually attractive number. 
This 7 


schools and families to subscribe, 


is an excellent time for 


as we are about to commence a new 
and wonderfully interesting story 
oy Capt. Mayne Reid,. entitled, 
The Red Gorilla; or, Adven- 
tures in the Wilds of Borneo.” 
For 
enery Wednesday. 


sale at all news depots 
Price 5 cents ; 
$2.50 per annum. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





Evenrnopy contemplating making porcliaccs for the holidays, or destring 
reali ly serviceable aad reli able Gncbbespeee fo f their own tle, 0 a, or to sell again, 
should, before buying elsewhere. see ur superi ior aod unexoslled 


$10 Watches! 


ted and sold ca the one price system of general average, which is meeting 
the most thorough satisfaction everywhere! For full particulars, and - 
par. moe liberal inducements agents and clubs, call on or addrese 
CHELIN @ ©0., Broadway, 6. B. cor. Fulton 6t., New w York. 


140-63 


IJHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRA- 

PHER.”—One dollar will be paid at this of 

fice for the number of the above periodical for June, 
1869, 





)SYCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex.can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (All possess this 
power.) It teaches how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
Lee’s and Allen’s Caballa, Bindings, Sorce ries, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Marri Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents. Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 





ORRIBLE!—I suffered with CATARRH 

Thirty Years |—was cured in six weeks by & 
simple remedy, and will send og rec pecetr, postage free, 
to all afflicted, Address Rev. EAD, Drawer 
176, Syracuse, N. Y. 741-44 


YOOL CHESTS AND LATHES.— Are ele- 

gant, useful and inatractive. Suitable for boys, 

amateurs and mechanics. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address GEORGE PARR, Buffalo, N. Y. 741-42 


r oYs- FOR THE HOLIDAYS “AT THE CHIL- 





dren’s Free Riding School. — Horses, 
Swings, Dols, Sleds, Club Skates, etc. LEWIS P. 
TIBBALS, 478 ‘Broadway, between Grand and Broome 
streets, 741-44 
~~ ~y cured by Bates’ Appliances. For 
\ mir pamphiets, address Stimpson @ Co., 
Box .. 07 140-43 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of 

PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 


THE BRATTLEBORO SEWING MACHINE 


Is the Best Single Thread Machine 


FOR THE PRICE IN THE MARKET. NEWLY PATENTED. FULLY WARRANTED 


Hand Machines, $18; with Table and Treadle, $28. 


Agents caii n 1nke money. Send for Cirevlar. 


ABS0TT & MORRIS. Gen'l Agents = = BRATILEBORO, Vermont. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for cash. New 1-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward, 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, oe and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Brosaway, N. Y HORACE WATERS. 











ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished, The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver ; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 











Have you seen it? If not, ga Send fos (irouiar. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 
es aa for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer trom Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 


A new book, of great importance and intense interest ing the means of seif-cure. Written by one who cured 
to the married and those about to marry. Toevery | »'™self, and sent free of charge. Address —— 


man and woman whose desires are for a true, pure | MAYFAIR, Brookiya, 1 N. ¥. - 
and successful life, this work is of untold value. Ad- : 


dress (with stamp), COWAN & CO., 746 Broadway, New DREN A Gok FENG yy ACHINE ACHING 


York. @ Agents wanted everywhere. Splendid in- 
ducements offered, 136-47 
OR aks use—simple,cheap, reliable, Knits everythin 
Fata ton Ciresler tad somote stocking FREE, 


Carbolic Salve. Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Bath, Me. 


or 176 Broudway, New York. 740-51 
Prepared with Carbolic Acid, which is 

used in Hospitals, by direction of Physi- 
cians of most eminent standing every- 
where. Possesses the most remarkable 
healing properties ever discovered- 25 
cts. ox. John F. Henry, Proprie- 
tor, B College Place, N. ¥. 740-43 




















Something New for Holiday Presents. 


The Queen of Flowers, a Rational En- 
tertainment by the Forming of Bou. 
quets, Garlands, Wreaths, etc. 

\ TE have published a beautiful and amusing 

Floral Game, consisting of upward of fifty beau- 
tiful flowers, colored after nature, which can be ar- 
ranged in endless variety of Bouquets, Garlands, and 
Wreaths. A composition made with taste from these 
flowers would serve as a model for Drawing, Paint- 
ing, and even Kmbroidery. Accompanying the above 
is a descriptive list of the flowers and an interesting 
analysis of the Language of Flowers. Sent to any part 
of the United States or Canada, free, on receipt of 
price, which is $2.50,in a beautiful illustrated port- 
folio. The demand for our paper dolls, known as the 
American Lady and Children, is constantly incre: asing. 
Sent as above, price $1. The Flags of all Nations, 75 
cents, in their national uniforms. Also, the American 
Boy, same style as the American Lady and Children, 
with several changes of costume, etc., price 75 cents. 

We cali particular attention to our new dissected 
puzzle, consisting of six animals, divided into parts 
or sections each number. The game is played by two, 
three or more persons, drawing from asmiall bag a 
part of an animal, and the one drawing the parts first 
to make a perfect animal wins the game. Put up in 
a neat box, price $1.50. The six sent to one address 
for $6.25, A beautiful Autograph Album, gold edges, 
designed for Recording New Year’s Calis, $1.00 Con 
siderable reduction to wholesale dealers. 

KIMMEL & FORSTER, 
Print Pablishers, 254 & 256 Uanal street. 


PRIEST AND NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & MCKINNEY, 

1,308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa 734-46 
OLLEGI ATE AND COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTE (Gen. Russell's School), New Haven, 

Conn. Winter term begins January 11. 740-43 





M ONTHLY to any party engaging with us, Busi 
hess strictly confidential. Packages, se 
curely sealed, sent by express or mail, the contents of 
which must be kept a profound secret, and not be 
made known to your nearest friend. Address us in 
confidence, and we will write you full particulars 


by-return mail. |cory Oe 
738-50 NOYES & CO. yall St., New York. 
J. HEITNER, 
No. G15 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
Also dealer in precious stones. The highest cash 


Price paid for diamonds, set Or unset. Diamonds set 
or reset to order at the trade price. if 


NOW READY. 





FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Langhable Illustrations, by Newman, 
Bellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 
most eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
Astronomical, Chronological, and other interesting 
literary matter, both useful and humorous, 

For sale by all Newsmen, 


Price 15 Centa. 


This is the only Comic Almanac published in 
America. 














THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, 


“COLLINS METAL,” IMPROVED OROIDE. 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 


time and as imitations of Gold Watches is so well estab- 
lished as to require no recommendations, 

Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appearance 
and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full Jeweled 
Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones ; Full Jeweled Levers, 
extra fine and superior duish, $20, equal to $200 Gold ones, 

We have just commenced making a very One American 


Watch, Full-Jeweled Patent Lever, chronometer balance, 
adjusted to heat, cold and position, 4% ounces down 
weight, equal in appearance and for time to a Gold Watch 
costing $250. 
We charge oniy $25 for these magnificent Watehes. An 
> our Watches ib hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
$25 5 Chains, Collins Metat. $210 $8 Also all kinds of Jewelry, 
equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


CALIFORNIA DIAMONDS SET IN GOLD. 


We are now making Jewelry of the California Diamonds. These are real stones of great brilliancy and 
hardness, and cannot be distinguished from the genuine stones even by good judges. They are particularly 
brilhant at night by artificial light, do not scratch or become duli by use, and retain their brilliancy for an 
indefinite time, The following are the prices - 





Ladies’ and Gents’ Finger Rings, singie stones, one Karat weight ................... $5 each. 
Gents’ Pins, single stone, according to the size of the stone. . . Sto $6 
BRO GENES TEs 0090 cp dcedoccadesécescee 6.. 604s 0cede8ESbe 00sec ccccnscee . $7 60 
CE MINED 60.5604 6b vonass Soccnec es sccessecegeesonn sé > cnet eseceesess $7 00 


TO CLUBS :—Where six Watches are ordered at one time, we send a ‘seve nth Watch free. 
express to be paid for on delivery. 


©. E. COLLINS & CO0.,No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


Goods sent by 





Now ready, and for sale 
at all Book-stores and 
Newspaper Depots, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED 


Family Almanac 


' For 1870. 


Price 50 Cents. 


THE OLDEST ILLUSTRA- 
TED ALMANAC IN 
AMERICA. 


CONTAINING 


80 Illustrations, 


Engraved in the highest style of Art, and 
FOUR BEAUTIFUL 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 


prepared in Paris, and Colored in the 
most exquisite manner. 


THE SUBJECTS BEING 


The Dishonored Sword. 
Hush! The Children are Asleep. 
Counting the Minutes, 

On the Lookout. 





List of Wood Engravings, 
THK COURT BEAUTIES OF FRANCE: 


MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
MADAME THIANGE. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
MADAMOISELLE DE FONTANGER, 
BIANCA CAPELLO, OF TUSCANY. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 
CHILDHOOD. 
Yours. 
MANHOOD. 
OLD AGE. 


THE CURFEW BELL. 

CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSTA, 

MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARABS, 
HAIRDRESSER’S SHOP IN OLDEN Tris. 
THE First SLIDE. 

ARTESIAN WELL. 

First House BUILT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Which SHALL It BE—Crvst or CRUMB? 
ELEPHANTS UNLOADING VESSELS. 
KNICKERBOCKER HOME, 

Ostricn Hunt. 

Sr. MARK’s, VENICE. 

THE GAME OF La CrossE. 
DECORATION DaY. 

MOUND PRAIRIES, 

BIRD CATCHING AT Nigut IN ITtaL¥ 
THE AVENGING TRUTH, 

TARTAR BATH. 

Four DIAGRAMS OF GRAND ECLIPss. 
HENRY Hupsonw’s Frast INTERVIEW. 
CINGALESE WEAVER. 

FORGING THE SHAFT. 

WILD Boar Hont, Caps or Goop Horr. 
PORCH OF A MONASTERY. 

FRENCH CABLE BANQUET. 

LAYING THE SUORE END, 

ROYAL COURIER, 

PREPARING FOR THANKSGIVING, 
Ratny Day In Russia. 

Tue Istamvs or SvEz—Three Views. 
THE MAID OF THE Mist. 

THE CusAN REVOLUTION. 

THE GROTTO OF TOPAZES. 

THE BOULEVARDS. 

INSTALLATION OF GRAND RaBBi. 
WINTER GARDEN OP PALace. 
CHINESE BALL. 

COLUMBIA MARKET. London. 

VIEWS IN JERUSALEM—Two, 
RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 

CHAPEL OF THE TUILERIES.. 

THE OLD GUARD. 

PAYING FORFEITS, 

Tur TOWN HALL oF Brewer. 

Snow SHORING In Canwapa. 

ComING THROUGH THE RYE, etc: 


This splendidly Mustrated Almanac also containge 
64 small folio pages of the most interesting reading 
matter, consisting of all the Astronomical, Chrono- 
logical, and Mincralogical information necessary to 
the family circle, besides memoirs of the Court Beau- 
ties, and other interesting and agreeable literary in- 
telligence. 


Buy at once, as the Edi- 
tion will soon be ex- 





hausted. 
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BISHOP & REIN, 


Towvelers. 
_ Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 
And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE. 
TCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of AD, tt atchmakers to the Queen), 33 


Street, don, 
We call particular attention to our fine assortmento 
CORAL JEWELRY. o 











eowo ‘ 
BROWN.—* Jones, what is the best thing I can 


purchase for a Christmas Present for my family?” 
JONES.—*“ Why, the LOZO BOARD.” 


BROWN.—‘': BOARD? What is it?” 
JONES.— “The t Parlor Game ever invented, 
three and a 


feet long by twelve inches wide, 
with extra quali Billiard Cloth, and contains 


ity 
a ees, Eng ems, and 


BROW N.—“ Where can I find it?” 
JONES.—‘ At the 


NOVELTY GAME COMPANY’S, 
° 14 Murray Street, New York. 





A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
POLLAK & SON, Manufacturers of 
uine Meerschaum Goods. Stores, 


0, 519 Broadway, under St. Nicholas 
and No, 27 John st., middle of 





thé block. Send for Circular to 
Letter Box 5,846. 740-45-0 


 STBINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. | 


f Honor \ the Expositio Unversetie Patio: 1901 
o nm +4 
Tetimonial Medal of the Paris Societe dea 
ear ; the Grand Honorary 
the Crown and Ribbon, 





London, 1862, together with 
thirty-five first-class Preminms in the United States. 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Mes. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth St, New York. 


TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 





No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 
So0LE AGENTS Re amet States for ““ConsULAR 
EAL’? Champagne. 
(~~ ..> P'REnes, Bordeaux and Paris. 
(41-5 el EEL Bros. & Co., Mayence, 0. R. 





DAVID’S PATENT. 


AUGUST 18, 1868. 


This cut represents the top half of 
the window covered, leaving the bot- 
tom half uncovered, a position in 
Which the shade is often wanted in 













A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE 
- and HOUSE COATS, 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


B.A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverly Place. 


CRAPE BITTERS. 


one knows the value of the as a lus- 
rs “Standard Wine 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A suitable present is a fine Meer- 
schaum Pipe or Cigar-Holder. Best 


Warranted, at F. J. KALDEN- 
Hind, ‘Manufacturer, 6 John street, 


THE ARION PATENT. PIANO 


rs . 
Wr'te F “AR PAMPHLET” 
WHICH IS ILED FREE. 
COVELL & CO., 554 Broadway, N.Y. 
This is no Humbug! 


B* SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 
| with age, height, color of eyés and hair, you will 
reoetve, return 











by mail, @ correct picture of your 
future husband Ww. won. be pame sad date of seer. 
moge. Address W. P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
Wile, B. ¥. 730-7480 
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INITIATION OF A NEW BRAVE INTO THE TRIBE OF TAMMANY. 


Granp Saczem (Wm. M. 'T***a)—“Ugh ! much paint—no whisky. Ugh!” 
Meprcrnt Man (P. B. S***y)—‘‘ Make big brave fight! Good Inuum. Um!” 
Wisxinsstz (Sheriff O'B***n, in his favorite war-dance)—‘ Be jabers an’ll do ! 


often. Oogh!” 
A Scaurzep Brave (J. G. B.)—‘‘ Ma coonscience ! 
Hoo—willa—hoo !—hoo !” 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 
502—504: BROADWAY, 


Offer a fresh Assortment of Novelties in 


SEAL and ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, 
ag OAS Ties, Etc. 


He's a braw chiel’ o’ the Southron. Ugh! 





EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Patent Merino Vests. 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Balmoral Hosiery, 

Kid and Castor Gloves, 








Presents : 


TIFFANY & CO. 


HAVE NOW RECEIVED THEIR FULL STOCK FOR | 
THE HOLIDAYS. | 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 
JEWELRY, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, Roman Scarfs and Sashes, 
LEATHER GOODS, Cloth and Kid Gloves. 





PORCELAIN AND FAIENCE WARE, NO. 637 BROADWAY 
Fancy Articles in Gilt, Dead-Gold, Engraved,| 9 =~ : 
Enameled, and Set with Stones. 


CHOICE WOODS, | 
Coramandels, Olive Wood, Onyx Wood, | Biddeford, Me. 

| 

| 





}() A DAY. Business New. Samples 
~ and circulars free, J. C. RAND & CO,, 
735-47-0 





pen GRAND HOLIDAY DRAWING. 
KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY, 


| Chartered for Educational purposes, to be drawn in 
} Public at Covington, Ky., 
Friday, Dec. 31, 18cos. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Pt and 552 Broadway. 





1 Prize of.......... $50,000] 6 Prizes of....... $2,500 
| 1 dincinebe 25,000} 60 aeeseee 1,000 
i Me | adedwses 15,000}100  “ — aaceeee 500 
| Se ee Oe 10,000|}150 200 
BR arp eeene eae 6,000} 250 * a .eeee 100 


And 617 other prizes, varying from $50 to $500 
Amounting in all to $330,650,000, 


PLAN OF THE DRAWING. 

The numbers from 1 to 60,000, corresponding with 
tickets sold, are printed on slips of peper, encircled 
in tin tabes and put in a glass wheel. Each prize is 
similarly printed and encircied, and J gone in another 
wheel ; they are then revolved, and blindfolded boys 
draw out a number and a prize, which, on 
opened exhibiteti to the audience, is 
by the Sworn State Commissioners, and that number 
declared to be entitled to prize drawn with it. This 
a repeated until all the prizes are drawn. 

Lotteries are permanent institutions, char- 
tered by the Legislature and drawn under the Super- 
vision of Sworn Commissioners. Bonds to the 


PETRY BROTHERS & COS 


PATENT IMPROVED REFLECTORS for Public 


INCREASE THE LIGHT FOUR-FOLD. 


Also Patent Degtignt Reflectors. Send for descrip- 
Gup ceuer a price list. 283 Pearl street, New 
ork. 








amount of $200,000 given to the State to secure the 
payment of all prizes. During the holiday season no 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS | parmentor su prince: During the notlday season no 


AT THE FURNITURE STORE OF those in whose success they have an interest, than a 


ticket in the Legal Grand Annual Holiday Drawing. 
G. L. & d. B. KELT y & co., | bei.» ag va ousnes a = 
Broad revolution t Fortune. No one shou 

nes Py MD ane Seeaeayeee fail to try their — and secure at — one chance 
Fancy Chairs, of every description; rson’s | at the Grand it Prize. Tickets for saie at our 
Patent ockiug-Chairs, without rockers ; Hower and | office, Covi find of the Covington and Cincinnati 
Window Stands, and Flowers, Pedestals, Swiss ridge. ; 
Carved Woods and Jardinieres. 





trimmings, and Piapo-Covers, ©. H. MURRAY & Co. 
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Covington, Ky 


| | 741-480 





Vote early an’ 


Roman Scarfs and Sashes | U2’? 


565 & 567 Broadway, 
Offer an Unequaled Assortment of 


Jurrensen, Mardin, Jacot, 

Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, 
Rugenstein, Harrison, Taylor, 
Also, a full line of American 


WATCHES 


to AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


F. BOOSS, 


449 BROADWAY, 


Has opened his RETAIL DEPARTMENT, and will 
offer for the next sixty days a complete assortment oi 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FURS. 


ALSO, A LARGE VARIETY OF 


SEAL AND ASTRACHAN 
SACQUERS, 


And other Novelties at very low 
Prices, 


READ THAT 


Dialogue 


OVER THERE. 


ETTAM’S ' Galvano-Electro Metallic In- 
. soles cure Rheumatism, Cold Feet and Nervous 


Diseases. Depot, 434 Broadway, New York. Send 
stamp for circular. ° 


Waltham Watches, 


Buyers of watches at retail should be on their 
t buying watches represented as ‘‘ Ame- 
rican,” and which are us’ advertised in 
with the words ‘‘ Oroide,” “ imitation ” and other 
words calculated to attract uttention, Nine cases out 
of ten such watches are ous, as Our genuine 
movements are seldom, if over, put into anything but 
solid gold or silver cases. numbers of these 
worthless watches bear colorable imitations of our 
trade-marks. To avoid imposition, Ts who do 
not know nsible elers should first procure a 
descriptive catalogue of the different styles of watches 
e by the American Watch Company. of Waltham, 
e contains, ™m addition, much 
useful information to watch buyers. Address 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 


o 182 BROADWAY, New York. 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCGCGISTS. 
| Trade Mark. 





0 




















| 
| 


ITHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 


JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BouQuUET. 





Important Caution. 
The immense success of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE 


AND GLYCERINE having induced some nnprincipled 
individuals to palm off, under the lure of pness, 
worthless trash, bearing the same name, E. R. thinks 


it his duty to caution the public against those 

imitations, which are very injurious to the hair. 
for RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, 
accept no other. 
RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 


we GREEY & OO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
° 


Ned Buntlines New Story 


Buffalo 
9 
Bill 
| TheKing ot the 
Border Men 
_ 'TheWildest Truest Tale he 
Ever Wrote 


Will be Commenced 
| at once in the 


spurious 

















hole tickets, $12; Halves, $6 ns . . 
ss Statues “Seca, (New York Weekly 
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BALL, BLACK & CO. 
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PRESENTED GRATUITOUSLY WIth HO. 742 OF FRANK LESLIE'S 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 


By Mrs. HARRIET PREscoTT SporrorD. 

In the fairest portion ‘of Boston, just adjoin- 
ing the pleasaunce of the Public Garden, with 
its flowers and fountains, and in the neighbor- 
hood of the palaces of that region, there stands 
a handsome and massive building or brick and 
brown-stone, withdrawn a little from the street, 


_— 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 
SER PAGE 228. 


and surrounded bya belt of turf—a building | and have, become a university of national im- | 


sheltering the operations of an institution | 
which is destined to assume a part in the edu- | 

cation of a people never played before.. It is | 
that of the Institute of Technology. This build- 
ing is the tomb of the dead languages. The 


inh |) I mn 


Ww 


y Yd 


>» ment, had@t been successful, 


| day on which its first stone was laid sealed the 
fate, it is to be hoped, of that system by which 
our youth waste the best portion of student-life 
in burrowing into the grammars and diction- 
aries of races less enlightened than their own, 
of a literature whose beauties their immature 
minds cannot perceive—literature already suf- 
ficiently displayed by translation, and whose 
general pursuit is of no further earthly use to 
any one alive. The Institute of Technology, 


| which had its origin in a Society of Arts after- 
| ward opened into an Industrial School, and ex- 


tended to an Industrial Museum, is devoted to 
the study, application and development of the 
physical and natural sciences, supplementing 
ite purely technical courses of instruction with 
one of more general science, literature and fine 
arts, for those who may desire to keep more in 
the current of the world than delving at the 
roots of things with their specialties will allow. 
On one side of the Institute is another building 
greatly resembling it, known as the Natural 
History Rooms, and as much open to the stu- 


> dents as if it were a part of their own building, 
as the Public Library of the city of Boston also | 


is. A vacant space on the other side of the In- 
stitute was intended by the friends of the 
movement for the removal and re-erection of 
the Public Library on that spot; which move- 
would in time 
have caused the Library Building to be followed 
by the Historical Rooms, and by everything 
else of a corresponding nature, until the whole 
collection of societies, bound together by cour- 
tesies, affiliations and natural rights, might 
eventually have come under one governmeut, 


| portance, the first of its kind and greatest pos- 
sible. This, however, is yet to be, 

Upon entering the Institute Building, it is seen 
to be of the most spacious and endurable de- 


| scription: broad entry-ways and flights of easy 
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ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


stairs lead through it, and its halls of study and | there are encaustic tiles of every pattern strewn 
recitation are divided ty walls twenty inches | about the floor, copied from the mosaics of 
in thickness, through which, instead of through | Pompeii, and representing an era when art had 
the .eaves, all the drainage of the roof is con- | become a4 luxury of the senses, and had ceased 
ducted. At the top of the building are the large | to be a worship ; there are the Neapolitan jare 
sky-lighted apartments, devoted to free-hand 

drawing. These apartments are lined with 

copies of antiques, plaster casts of vegetable 

and animal life, slabs of arabesque ornamenta- 

tion, and various models for the student’s use. 

On the same floor are the rooms of architectu- 

ral study and drawing, where quiet students 

are absorbed above their desks, and indeed, of 

the two hundred who go noiselessly in and out 

over the softly matted floors of the whole build 

ing, there are few to be found who are not 

equally absorbed and in earnest, for those who 

come to this school, come, it is to be presumed, 

full of the divine curiosity to know. In the 

story beneath these rooms are those of an arch- 

itectural museum—to be removed into an adjoin- 

ing building at some future day—where every 

school is illustrated with models and copies of 

famous statuary and edifices. Around the upper 

portion of these rooms hangs a set of sculp- 

tures, casts of the ornamentation of the choir 

of Lincoln Cathedral, among the most celebra- 

ted of Gothic sculptures, and dating back to the 

early part of the Thirteenth Century. These 

casts were obtained by stealth from the models 

made for the Crystal Palace, and are the only 

duplicates in‘existence. Here a winged figure 

plays on his violin, and bends a listening ear ; 

here one carries a faleon, another a book ; here WIILIAM B. ROGERS, PRESIDENT OF INSTITUTE OF 
mounts an angel with a "human soul } in every TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS.—SEE PAGE 298, 
interstice is a corbel,a gargoyle, a dripstone, 

an alto relievo. Athens, Babylon, the cities of reduced, but displaying the modern 
Etruria, are represented by slabs, statues, models | of the ancient.curves and shapes ; an 
of ruins, that long study could not exhaust ; the | whole procession of the art of the © 
house of Ann Hatheway stands beside the Tem- contrasted and accentuated by a pi , the 
ple of Paestum, for the time being ; a screen of | latest effort of the Chinese pencil. e place 
stained glass divides one room from another ; | is rich, too, with complete sets of celebrated 


here the 
casian is 
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ENGLAND.—FUNERAL OF THE LATE GEORGE PEABODY—CAREYING THE BODY UP THE NAVE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, LONDON.—SEE PAGE 223. 
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drawings, with photographs of old buildings, on 
whose beauty we have not yet learned to im- 
prove, or of new ones contributed by their | 
happy architects, and with a curiosity of emu- 
lative practice, consisting of the actual draw- 
ings of Parisian and German boys in the Poly- 
technic and other schools, in order that the 
students here may see to what perfection their 
drawings could be carried, and, moreover, ob- 
jects of beauty in themselves, these showing 
Charms of outline in arch and architecture, 
those the effects of light and shadow, and others 
the combination of richly colored materials. 
Along the passages from story to story, there 
are large cases of instruments for use or models 
for ebservation ; in one place a collection for 
surveying in all its branches; in another, re- 
duced to miniature, countless specimens of 
every sort of pipe and drain, with joints and 
contrivances at all possible angles. On another 
floor, under charge of Professor Runkle, Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Institute, are the ma- 
thematical rooms, whose wall are blackboards 
which the young geometricians and algebraists 
have left covered with cabalistic signs, or where | 
the instractors—men who do not need to die, | 





‘like the rest of us, in order to learn the secrets 


of the spheres, for they have mastered them all 
while yet living—have written up statements | 


“a 'that great language with which God first 
| gravings 
| of this class going through their ordinary exer- 


said to the stars and suns, Let there be light, 
or have illustrated their lectures with formulas 
and: equations, merely to look at which might | 
be enough to soften the brain of an ignoramus. 
& great feature in the Institute is a course of | 
study in physics, where the experiments are 
conducted in every particular by the students 
themselves ; and to this end, large rooms on 
the first floor are given up, and are filled with 
as complete apparatus as it is possible to find. 
Here is electrical machinery on an enormous 
scale, one plate quite capable, it would seem, 
of furnishing a tolerable thunder-storm of its 
own. Here is every opportunity for complete 
education in telegraphy—and particular!y ocean 
telegraphy, whose exquisitely delicate manipu- 
lations are nowhere taught save here, and are 
at present entirely in the hands of the English, 
who manage the French and all other cables. 
Here, too, are the new instruments for detect- 
ing and illustrating the nature and powers of 
sound—sirenes, pan-pipes, phonautographs, and 
others, one of them a very interesting arrange- 
ment of gas-jets, reguiating the singing of the 
variously-sized flame to the delicacy of tone 
end half-tone. Professor Watson, lately re- 
turning from Europe, has added to the wealth | 
of this department more than a thousand mo- | 


‘dels, in fron, wood, and other substances, for 


mechanical engineering. The students in that | 
branch of physics also enjoy facilities seldom to | 
be had elsewhere, being taken, at stated sea- 
sons, into the Government machine-shops in 
the Navy Yard across the river, where they 
work as journeymen under the direction of a 
master-mechanic, and acquire a practical know- 
ledge as thorough as their theoretical. | 

Besides an extended mineralogical collection | 
on this floor, there are in the geological rooms | 
a fine series of maps, the mere handiwork of | 
coloring which required an outlay of five thou- | 
sand dollars, and which, as illustrative of their | 
science, are invaluable. They were the work | 
and property of the late Professor Henry D 
Rogers, and were given by Mrs. Rogers to the 
Institute, where they can serve their purpose 
more faithfully than anywhere else. 

Nothing, however, in the whole building, is 
of more interest to the visitor than the Chemi- 
cal Department. This consists of five labora- | 


© tories, with additional rooms for lecture, reci- 


. Instructors, a desk, a set of drawers, a fascet 


tation and other purposes. These laboratories 
Yare, withéut doubt, the best in the United 
‘States. In them the students conduct their 
‘own investigations under the oversight of their 


and wash-bowl being allotted to each student | 
to the number of one hundred and four; the 
vials with whose contents he is to experiment 
\are ranged just above his desk ; there is pen 
‘and paper for the notation of his analysis ; the 
mtensils, chiefly of glass, are furnished him by 
a@ lady, whose accurate system and discipline 
‘have saved to the Institute a large sum of 
‘money, no student ever entering the glass- 

m, but each one having the articles used 
checked against him, and being required to 
pay upon the spot for such as he may have 
broken ; and there are a series of closets ad- 
joining, for the complete change of his apparel 


| school, but their school has been put into con- 


| of all modern science, the Coast Survey, and 


|} either continent. 





before work. The first laboratory is called the 
qualitative, where the elements that enter into 
the constitution of substances are detected ; 
the second is called the quantitative, where the 
amount of those elements is ascertained ; the 
others are the brick-floored rooms for assaying 
metals, smelting, and general use of the blow- 


pipe, together with a smaller apartment for the | 


private occupation of advanced students who 
wish to carry on special researches. It would 
be hard to pass a more entertaining hour than 
in these rooms during the afternoons of work, 
with the eager young experimenters answering 
the 
their professor, with his intelléctual face, moves 
round encouragingly among them. On winter 
evenings these rooms present a scene of unu- 
sual interest, for it is then that female students 
are given the use wi the desks ard apparatus. 
The Institute of Technology is itself closed to 
female students, but the course of lectures and 
instruction provided for by the fund of the 


Lowell Institute are open to those of either sex ; | 


yet, as by the terms of the Lowell foundation 
its trustees are forbidden to hold real estate, 
they found themselves unable to give the 
courses in chemistry which were enjoined upon 
them, and which require the possession of some 
permanent spot of property. 
ment, however, with the officers of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, the laboratory of that build- 


ing is abandoned to the use of the Lowell | 


Institute on certain unemployed evenings, the 
latter Institute providing a great portion of ex- 
pensive apparatus, and recompensing the pro- 
fessors and instructors for duties not obligatory 


|} and mine, and across « 


first problems that nature offers, while | 


By an arrange- | 


upon them. This arrangement has been found 
to be of great mutual benefit, and large classes, 
both in chemistry and drawing, and in the 
modern languages, have taken advantage of if, | 
and drank freely at this fountain of learning | 
provided for them without money and without 
price. There has been but a single one of these | 
courses unattended by women, and that was a | 
course on mining. | 
The opportunities afforded by the others | 
have all been eagerly seized; in the class of | 
mathematics, where, out of the large number | 
that began, only fifteen remained through the | 
lectures, one of these fifteen was a lady, who 
followed Professor Runkle through his whole | 
course upon the Differential Calculus and mas- 
tered the subject as thoroughly as the best 
reader Laplace ever had. This lady was a 
teacher in the neighboring town of Charles- 
town, and the next winter attended the alter- | 
nating course on chemistry, and made herself | 
quite as thoroughly at home in such matters, as 
in those of the preceeding year. Of this class | 
in chemistry, one-half were young ladies, many | 
of them teachers, some medical students, some | 





compounders of drugs for apothecaries ; and, | 
what was a little extraordinary, while in a rain- 
storm many of the young men found it incon- 
venient to be present, not one of the young 
ladies was ever known to be absent. Our en- 
in a faithful manner views 


give, 


cises, and should be of general interest as repre- 
senting the first opening to women ever 
afforded by science, since in such sporadic | 
cases as those of Caroline Herschel and Maria | 
Mitchell, it was not science that afforded the | 
opening, but the individuals who compelled it. 
The professors declare that all the difference 
that they discover between the male and the fe- 
male students, is in favor of the Jatter ; but that 
may easily be accounted for by the supposition of | 
superior age, and the absolute necessity of 
availing tnemselves of opportunities seldom 
occurring. There is, though, no need of any in 
vidious comparison, where all are so earnest, 
and some few so zealous that they are known 
to have studied in bed, when unable to afford a 
fire, and to have dieted’ sumptuously on crack- 
ers and cold water. It is related of two of the 
youths attendins the Institute, that for a long 
time, full of generous rivalry, they competed 
for the leadership in their classes ; one could | 
equal the other, but never could outstrip him ; | 
and it was only when happening by chance 
to visit the opera, on whose help he had some- 
what relied, since his friendly rival was very 
fond of it, and secidom missed it, that he discov- 
ered the young man busy with pencil and 
paper, and the consequent useleseness of any al- 
tempt to surpass one who wrought out his prob- 
lems in the calculus between tiie acts of “ Fra 
Diavolo.” 

‘The spirit of these two boys is, however, the 
spirit that animates nearly all. They know 
that their opportunity is a wonderful one ; for 
not only are they students at an unequaled 


nection with one of the greatest establishments 


now forms one of its stations. Their president 
discovered, one day, that they were within the 
range of several of the stations of that great 
establishment, and immediately threw up a 
pier on which their instruments could be 
planted, made his measurements, and put the 
Institute into full communication with the other 
vations. The Coast Survey, it is well known, 
in the three most important portions of en- 
gineering, triangulation, hydrography and to- 
pography, leads the world ; there is nothing in 
Enrope that eclipses it; and when two of its 
members were invited to chairs tn the Institute, 
the gain to the students was incalculable. 
Every summer parties of them are taken out 
on the official surveys, giving the Government 
the udvantage of trained hands and heads for 
its work, and the students a fair equivalent of 
money, often needed, and more than an equi- 
valent in healthy exercise. In the meantime 
every instrument possessed by Government, 
and beyond the means of the Institute to pur- 
chase, is at the disposal of the latter, and, 
through the Coast Survey, it is in direct com- 
munication with the last word of science on 
It is thus easily seen that 
this school, which has all the dignity of any 
college, and infinitely more usefulness, is doing 
a splendid thing in seattering its good seed 
over every field, its wer: in every mountain 
y river, in training 
young men into the public service, and in pre- 
paring laborers for the great-task of opening 
this migh'v continent 


NOT DEAD. 

Some weeks since, the present writer was re- 
quested to atiend, on Monday morning, the 
funeral of a lady sixty-seven years of age, the 
wife of the mayor of a small French town, who 
had died in the night between the Thursday 
and the Friday previous. On the company as- 
sembling, the curé informed us that the body 
would remain where it was for awhile, but that 


full assurance of being justified in doing so. 
The corpse was kept uninterred long after 
every doubt was set at rest. 

It will easily be supposed that the dangerous 
briefness of this interval has been urged upon 
the attention of the French Legislature, and 
been ably discussed by the French medical 
press. In 1866, a petition was presented to 
the Senate from a person named De Cornol, 
pointing out the danger of hasty interments, 
and suggesting the measures he thought re- 
quisite to avoid terrible consequences. Amongst 
other things, he prayed that the space of 
twenty-four hours between the decease and the 
interment now prescribed by law should be ex- 
tended to cight-and-forty hours. A long de- 
bate followed, in which Cardinal Donnet, 
Archbiship of Bordeaux, took a leading part. 
He was decidedly of opinion that the petition 
should not be set aside by the “ order of the 
day,” but that it should be transmitted to the 
Minister of the Interior for further considera- 
tion and inquiry. Some of the venerable pre- 
late’s remarks produced so great an effect on 
his auditors as to merit particular mention. 
He said he had the very best reasons for be- 
lieving that the victims of hasty interments 
were more numerous than people supposed. 
He considered the regulations on this head pre- 
scribed by the law as very judicious, but unfor- 
tunately they were not always executed as they 
should be, por was sufficient importance at- 
tached to them. In the village where he was 
stationed as assistant curate in the first period 
of his sacerdotal life, he saved two persons 
from being buried alive. The first was an aged 
man, who lived twelve hours after the hour 
fixed for his interment by the municipal officer. 
The second was a man who was quite restored 


to life. In both these instances a trance more 
prolonged than usual was taken for actual 
death. 


The next case in his experience occurred at 
Bordeaux. A young lady, who bore one of the 
most distinguished names in the department, 
had passed through what was believed to be 
her last agony, and as, apparently, all was over, 
the father and mother were torn away from the 
heartrending spectacle. At that moment, as 
God willed it, the cardinal happened to pass the 
door of the house, when it occurred to him to 
call and inquire how the young lady was going 
on. When he entered the room, the nurse, 
finding the body breathless, was in the act of 
covering the face, and indeed there was every 
appearance that life had departed. Somehow 
or other, it did not seem so certain to him as 
to the bystanders. He resolved to try. He 
raised his voice, called loudly upon the young 
lady not to give up all hope, said that he was 
come to cure her, and that he was about to 
pray by her side. ‘You do not see me,” he 
said, “ but you hear what I amsaying.” "hose 
singular presentiments were not unfounded. 
The words of hope reached her ear and effected 
@ marvelous change, or rather called back the 
life that was departing. The young girl sur- 
vived, and in 1866 was a wife, the mother of 
children, and the chief happiness of two most 
respectable families. 

The last instance related by the archbishop 
is so interesting, and made such a sensation, 
that it deserves to be given in his own words. 

“In the summer of 1826, on a close and 
sultry day, in a church that was excessively 
crowded, a young priest who was in the act of 
preaching was suddenly seized with a giddiness 
in the pulpit. The words he was uttering be- 
came indistinct; he soon lost the power of 
speech, and sank down upon the floor. He 
was taken ont of the church, and carried home. 
Everybody thought that all was over. Some 
hours afterward, the funeral bell was tolled, 
and the usual preparations were made for the 
interment. His eyesight was gone ; but if, like 
the young lady I have mentioned, he could see 
nothing, he could nevertheless hear; and | 
need not say that what reached his ears was 
not calculated to reassure him. The doctor 
came, examined him, and pronounced him 
dead ; and after the usual inquiries as to his 
age, the place of his birth, etc., gave permis- 
sion for his interment next morning. The 
venerable bishop, in whose cathedral the young 
priest was preaching when he was seized with 
the fit, came to his bedside to recite the De 
Profundis. The body was measured for the 
coffin. Night came on, and you will easily feel 
how inexpressible was the anguish of the living 
being in such a situation. At last, amid the 
voices murmuring around him, he distinguished 
that of one whom he had known from infancy. 
That voice produced a marvelous effect, and 
excited him to make a superhuman effort. Of 
what followed I need say no more than that the 
seemingly dead man stood next day in the 
pulpit, from which he had been taken for dead. 
That young priest, gentlemen, is the same man 
who is now speaking before you, and who, 
more than forty years after that event, im- 
plores those in authority not merely to watch 
vigilantly over the careful execution of the 
legal prescriptions with regard to interments, 
but to enact fresh ones, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of irreparable misfortunes.” 

On the 13th of July, 1829, about two o’clock 





the usual ceremonies (except those at the 
cemetery) would be proceeded with all the 
same. We therefore followed him to the 
church, and had a funeral service without a 
burial. It transpired that the body was still 
| quite warm, and presented no signs of decom- 
position. 

In the ordinary course of things, this cir- 
cumstance might not have prevented the inter- 
ment ; but the poor lady herself had requested 
not to be buried until decomposition should 
have begun beyond the possibility of mistake ; 
and the family remembered, and regretted, 
that her brother had been pnt int® the ground, 
| threo days after his death, , stilwarm, and 
with his countenance . They had 
| occasionally felt uneasy about the matter, fear- 
ing that. they might have been too precipitate 

in their proceedings. So in this case they re- 
| solved to take no irrevocable step without the 


in the afternoon, near the Pont des Arts, Paris, 
|a body which appeared lifeless, was taken out 
|of the river. It was that of a young man, 
| twenty years of age, dark-complexioned, and 
strongly built. The corpse was discolored and 
| cold ; the face and lips were swollen and 
tinged with blue ; a thick and yellowish froth 
exuded from the mouth ; the eyes were open, 
fixed, and motionless; the limbs limp and 
drooping. No pulsation of the heart nor trace 
of respiration was perceptible. The body had 
remained under water for a considerable time : 
the search after it, made in Dr. Bourgeois’s 
presence, lasted fully twenty minutes. That 
gentleman did not hesitate to incur the derision 
of the lookers-on, by proceeding to attempt the 
resurrection of what, in their eyes, was a mere 
lump of clay. Nevertheless, several hours 


the doctor, who, although strong and enjoying 
robust health, was several times on the point of 
losing courage, and abandoning the patient in 
despair. 

But what would have happened if Dr. Bour. 
geois, instead of persistently remaining stoop- 
ing over the inanimate body, with watchful eye 
and attentive ear, to catch the first rustling of 
the heart, had left the drowned man, after half 
an hour’s fruitless endeavor, as often happens ? 
The unfortunate young man would have been 
laid in the grave, although capable of restora- 
tion to life! To this case, Dr. Bourgeois, in the 
Archives de Médecine, adds otLers, in which 
individuals, who had remained under water as 
long as six hours were recalled to life by efforts 
which a weaker conviction than his own would 
have refrained from making. These facts lead 
Dr. Londe to the conclusion that, every day, 
drowned individuals are buried, who, with 
greater perseverance, might be restored to 
life. 

Nor is suffocation by foul air and mephitical 
gas a rare form of death, It is possible that 
suspended animation may now and then have 
been mistaken for the absolute extinction of 
life. Dr. Londe gives an instructive case to 
the purpose. At the extremity of a large gro- 
cer’s shop, a close narrow corner, or rather 
hole, was the sleeping-place of the shopman 
who managed the night sale till the shop was 
closed, and whe opened the shutters at four in 
the morning. On the 16th of January, 1825, 
there were loud knocks at the grocer’s door. 
As nobody stirred to open it, the grocer rose 
himself, grumbling at the shopman’s laziness, 
and proceeding to his sleeping-hole to scold 
him, he found him motionless in bed, com- 
pletely deprived of consciousness. Terror- 
struck by the idea of sudden death, he imme- 
diately sent in search of a doctor, who sus- 
pected a case of asphyxia by mephitism. His 
suspicions were confirmed by the sight @Ba 
night-lamp, which had gone out, although well- 
supplied with oil and wick; and by a portable 
stove containing the remains of charcoal parily 
reduced to ashes. 

In spite of a severe frost, he immediately had 
the patient taken into the open air. and kept 
ona chair in a position as nearly vertical as 
possible. The limbs of the sufferer hung loose 
and drooping, the pupils were motionless, with 
no trace either of breathing or pulsation of the 
heart or arteries ; in short, there were all the 
signs of death. The most approved modes of 
restoring animation were persisted in for a long 
while, without success. At last, about three in 
the afternoon, that is, after eleven hours’ con- 
tinned exertion, a slight movement was heard 
in the region of the heart. A few hours after- 
ward, the patient opened his eyes, regained 
consciousness, and was able to converse with 
the spectators attracted by his resurrection. 
Dr. Londe draws the same conclusions as be- 
fore ; namely, that persons suffocated by meph- 
itism are not unfrequently buried when they 
might be saved. 

We have had cholera in New York, and may 
have it again. At such trying times, if ever, 
hurried interments are not merely excusable, 
but almost unavoidable. Nevertheless, one of 
the peculiarities of that fearful disease is to 
bring on some of the symptoms of death, the 
prostration, the coldness, and the dull livid 
hues, long before life has taken its departure. 
Now, Dr. Londe states, as an acknowledged 
fact, that patients, pronounced dead of cholera, 
have been repeatedly seen to move one or more 
of their limbs after death. While M. Trachez 
(who had been sent to Poland to study the 
cholera) was opening a subject in the dead- 
house of the Bagatelle Hospital in Warsaw, he 
saw another body (that of a woman of fifty, 
who had died in two days, having her eyes still 
bright, her joints supple, but the whole surface 
extremely cold), which visibly moved its left 
foot ten or twelve times in the course of an 
hour. Afterward, the right foot participated in 
the game movement, but very feebly. M. Tra- 
chez sent for Mr. Searle, an English surgeon, to 
direct his attention to the phenomenon. Mr. 
Searle had often remarked it. The woman, 
nevertheless, was Jeft in the dissecting-room, 
and thence taken to the cemetery. Several 
other medical men stated that they had made 
similar observations. From which M. Trachez 
draws the inference: “ It is allowable to think 
that many cholera patients have been buried 
alive.” 

Dr. Veyrat, attached to the Bath Establish- 
ment, Aix, Savoy, was sent for to La Roche 
(Department of the Yonne), to visit a cholera 
patient, Thérése X., who had lost all the mem- 
bers of her family by the same disease. He 
found her in a complete state of asphyxia. He 
opened a vein; not a drop of blood flowed. 
He applied leeches ; they bit, and immediately 
loosed their hold. He covered the body with 
stimulant applications, and went-to take a little 
rest, requesting to be called if the patient 
manifested any signs of life. The night and 
next day passed without any change. While 
making préparations for the burial, they no- 
ticed a little blood oozing out of the leech-bites. 
Dr. Veyrat, informed of the circumstance, en- 
tered the chamber, just as the nurse was about 
to wrap the corpse in its winding-sheet. Sud- 
denly a rattling noise issued from Thérése’s 
chest. She opened her eyes, and in a hollow 
voice said to the nurse: “‘ What are you doing 
here? I am not dead. Get away with you. 
She recovered, and felt no other inconvenience 
than a deafness, which lasted about two 
months. 

In Germany, coffins, with the corpses laid 
out in them, are placed in a building where 4 
keeper watches day and night. During the 
forty years that this system has been in force, 
not a single case of apparent death has been 
proved to occur. This negative result cannot 
be cited as conclusive, either for or against the 
system. In a country where a million of peo- 
ple annually die, an experiment embracing only 
forty-six thousand corpses is too partial to be 
relied on as evidence. Moreover, mortuary 





alterward, the supposed corpse was restored to 
life, thanks to the obstinate perseverance of 
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population ; and it is especially in small tewns 
and country districts, where medical men are 
too busy to inspect the dead, that premature 
interments are to be apprehended. 

It has been judiciously remarked that it 
would be a good plan to spread the knowledge 
of the sure and certain characteristics which 
enable us to distinguish every form of lethargy 
from real death. It cannot be denied that, at 
the present epoch, the utmost pains are taken 
to popularize every kind of knowledge. Nev- 
ertheless, it makes slow way through the jungles 
of prejudice and vulgar error. Not !ong ago it 
was over and over again asserted that an infal- 
lible mode of ascertaining whether a person 
were dead or not, was <o infiict a burn on the sole 
of the toot. If a blister full of water resul'ed, 
the individual was not dead ; if the contrary 
happened, there was no further hope. This 


error Was unhesitatingly accepted as an item of | 


the popular creed. R 
The Council of Hygiéne, applied to by the 
government, indicated putrefaction and cada- 
verous rigidity as infallible signs of actual 
death. In respect to the first, putrefaction, a 
professional man is not likely to make a mis- 
take; but nothing is more possible than for 
non-professionals to confound hospital rotten- 
ness, gangrene, with true post-mortem putre- 
faction. M. de Parville declines to admit it as 
atest adapted for popular application. _More- 
over, in winter the time required tor putrefac- 
tion to manifest itself is extremely uncertain. 

The cadaverous rigidity, the stiffness of a 
corpse, offers an excellent mode of verifying 
death ; but its value and importance are not 
yet appreciable by everybody, or by the first 
comer, Cadaverous rigidity occurs a few hours 
after death ; the limbs, hitherto supple, stiffen ; 
and it requires a certain effort to make them 
bend. But when once the faculty of bending a 
joint is forcibly restored—to the arm, for in- 
etance—it will not stiffen again, but will retain 
its suppleness. If the death be real, the rigid- 
ity is overcome once for all. But if the death 
be only apparent, the limbs quickly resume, 
with a sudden and jerking movement, the con- 
tracted position which they previously occupied. 
The stiffness begins at the top, the head and 
neck, and descends gradually to the trunk. 

These characteristics are very clearly 
marked; but they must be caught in the 
fact, and at the moment of their appearance ; 
because, after a time, of variable duration, they 
disappear. The contraction of the members no 
longer exists, and the suppleness of the joints 
returns. Many other symptoms might be added 
to the above; but they demand still greater 
clearness of perception, more extended pro- 
fessional knowledge, and more practiced habits 
of observation. 

Although the French Government is anxious 
to enforce, throughout the whole empire, the 
rules carried out in Paris, it 1s to be feared that 
great difficulties lie in the way. The verifica- 
tion of deaths on so enormous a scale, with 
strict minuteness, is almost impracticable. But 
even if it were not, many timid persons would 
say: “* Who is to assure us of the correctness 
of the doctors’ observations? Unfortunately, 
too many terrible examples of their fallibility 
are on record. The professional man is pressed 
for time. He pays a passing visit, gives a hur- 
ried glance; and a fatal mistake is so easily 
made!” Public opinion will not be reassured 
until you can show, every time a death occurs, 
an irrefutable demonstration that life has de- 
parted, 

M. de Parville now announces the possibility 
of this great desideratum. He professes to 
place in any one’s hands a self-acting appara- 
tus, which would declare not only whether the 
death be real, but would leave in the hands of 
the experimenter a written proof of the reality 
of the death. The scheme is this: It is well 
known that atrophine—the active principle of 
belladonna—possesses the property of consider- 
ably dilating the pupil of the eye. Oculists 
constantly make use of it, when they want to 
perform an operation, or to examine the inte- 
rior of the eye. Now, M. le Docteur Bouchut 
has shown that atrophine has no action on the 
pupil when death is real. In a state of leth- 
argy, the pupil, under the influence of a few 
drops of atrophine, dilates in the course of a 
few minutes ; the dilatation also takes place a 
few instants after death ; but it ceases abso- 
lutely in a quarter of an hour, or half an hour 
at the very longest ; consequently, the enlarge- 
ment of the pupil is a certain sign that death 
is not apparent. 

This premised, imagine a little camera-ob- 
Wtura, scarcely so big as an opera-glass, con- 
taining a slip of photographic paper, which is 
kept unrolling for tive-and-twenty or thirty 
minutes by means of clockwork. This appara- 
tus, placed a short distance in front of the 
dead person’s eye, will depict on tne paper the 
pupil of the eye, which will have been pre- 
viously moistened with a few drops of atro- 
phine, It is evident that, as the paper slides 


before the eye of the corpse, if the pupil dilate, | 


its photographic image will be dilated ; if, on 
the contrary, it remains unchanged, the image 
will retain its original size. An inspection of 
the paper then enables the experimenter to 
read upon it whether the death is real or appa- 
rent only. This sort of declaration can be 
handed to the civil officer, who will give a per- 
mit to bury In return. 

By this simple method, a hasty or careless 
certificate of death becomes impossible. The 
instrument applies the test, and counts the 
minutes. The doctor and the civil officer are 
relieved from further responsibility. The pa- 
per gives evidence that the verification has 
actually and carefully been made ; for, suppose 
that half an hour is required to produce a test 
that can be relied on, the length of the strip of 
paper unrolled marks the time during which 
the experiment has been continued. 





Tue President has appointed Thomas H. 
Talbot, of Maine. Asricetant Attorney-General, in the 
place of Mr. Dickey, who resigned several weeks ago. 





THE SOUL’S ELIXIR. 


WHEN summer winds are laid asleep, 
And flowers are still in rest, 

And all things a mute reverence keep, 
And bless from being blessed— 


Then is the time of growing calm, 
That, slowly swelling on, 

O’erfloods the spirit, like a psalm 
That joins two worlds as one. 


Then let us drink the living stream, 
That in the strife of day, 

Our souls may rest, as in a dream 
Of something past decay ! 








ALCIDOR THE TENOR. 


It was the height of the “‘ Reign of Terrer” 
| in Paris. 
| lessly listening to their favo: ite tenor, Alcidor, 
with whose singing they seemed perfectly en- 
chanted. 

“C’cst magnifique! c’est charmant!” “It is 
| superb! ravishing !” was whispered alike in 
| pit, boxes and vallery, as Alcidor was singing, 

in the most exquisite style, the air “‘O Richard! 
| O mon Roi !” 

And when he finished the beantiful song in 
the second act of the opera, ‘‘ Un réve si doux !” 
the public enthusiasm could no tonger be re- 
strained. The house shook with thunders of 
applause. Even Robespijerre’s features were, 
for the moment, lit up with an agreeable smile, 
as, leaning toward Danton, he whispered, 
‘* Citizen, if all the proscribed had such a voice, 
there would be little work for the guillotine.” 

“And wherefore ?” answered Danton, that 
sanguinary revolutionist, as with his small 
eyes he looked fixedly, with a piercing glance, 
at the singer. 

“Because.” whispered Robespierre, “the 
people would never assent if it were proposed 
to doom so splendid a throat to anything eise 
but singing. Only look, I pray yon, at our 
friend the fisherwoman, up there in the gal- 
lery ; she is cuite mad with enthusiasm.” 

At this moment another storm of applause 
burst forth, as the singer, in compliance with 
the wish of the audience, repeated the air; 
and when “ King Richard,” in a song in reply, 
should have answered “ Blondel,” pit and gal- 
lery loudly applauded, and drowned both the 
singer’s voice and his song. 

The favorite seemed neither to notice the 
enthusiasm of the audience nor the smile of 
satisfaction on the countenance of the terrible 
Robespierre. His eyes were steadily fixed 
upon one of the boxes in the first tier, in 
which sat the beautiful and noble widow, the 
Marquise d’Anville. Vainly he sought to catch 
the glance of the marquise ; she was so deeply 
engaged in conversation with a gentleman who 
was sitting near her in the box that she seemed 
to be totally unconscious of the singer. But 
his ardent gaze at length aroused her; she 
seemed to recotlect herself, and, leaning for- 
ward over the front of the box, she waved to- 
ward him her handkerchief and fan, whilst he, 
quite beside himself, stretched out both his 
arms toward her. The audience knew very 
well that the marquise was Alcidor’s beloved ; 
that he, like the chivalrous knights of old, de- 
voted his love, voice, yea, life to her; and they 
admired and honored the lady to whom Alcidor 
so frequently alluded in his rapturous song as 
his guardian angel. The applause was now, 
therefore, as much for the marquise as for the 
singer. 

“Curses on this marquise !” Danton morosely 
whispered. “I do not like her; it seems to 
me that her neck is ready for the guillotine.” 

“Take care, citizen,” said Robespierre, in an 
undertone, “that no one hears what you are 
saying ; the people would be fearfully enraged 
if they heard you, for Alcidor is the pet of the 
people, and the marquise is his beloved. In- 
deed, it is even said that the proud marquise is 
about to become Alcidor’s wife ; that she wiil 
soon marry this darling of the people, and this 
is her protection. We dare not oppose the 
people, and the people love Alcidor far more (I 
verily believe) than they do either you or I, 
Citizen Genera: !” 

The next morning Alcidor was reclining on a 
couch, feeling exhausted with the past even- 
ing’s excitement, arrayed in a gorgeous. silk 
dressing-gown, and with his feet thrust care- 
lessly into a pair of Turkish slippers. 

There was an air of agreeable confusion 
about the room. On a tambourine was the er- 
mine mantle in which the singer had appeared 
on the previous evening. On a chair lay, care- 
lessly huddled together, a Spanish dress and 
an elegant gipsy costume. On a small table 
were a guitar and a dagger; whilst on the 
piano, where lay the open music-book, stood 
bottles and champagne-glasses. Alcidor cast a 
quick glance round upon this elegant disorder ; 
and then, with an ironical smile, leaned his 
head back on the soft cushions of the couch, 
and sank into a pleasant reverie. 

A slight rustling at the door aroused him, 
and the next minute a sweet voice, in a soft 
musical tone, asked, **‘ May I come in?” Alci- 
dor started up, his countenance radiant with 
delight. He hastened to the door, opened it, 
and the marquise entered. The singer stood 
speechless with astonishment and joy at this 
; unexpected visit ; but the marquise, who did 
not seem to remark his embarrassment, hastily 
bolted the door, inquiring at the same time, 
very earnestly, ** Can any one hear us?” 

**No one—no one,” he replied, scarcely able 
to command his voice from emotion ; ani, fall- 
ing down on his knees, he exclaimed, * Oh, 
‘Cecilia! you come to me; you deign to honor 
this wretched apartment with your noble pres- 
ence! Thanks, ten thousand thanks, my titu- 
lar genius, my guardian angel, my beloved !” 

“Not. so—not so!” said the marquise, in an 
anxious tone of voice. “Stand up, and listen 
to me, I beseech you. Some time since I gave 
into your custody a small box, of which you 











A crowded audience were breath- | 
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now ask-y6u to retura it 16 me 7” 

Silently Aleidor went fo His burean to search 
for the box. The mMaféitise watched him 
breathlessly as he sought for the box amongst 


found it, and offered it to her, she could not 
1epress a lond, joyful screum. Quickly she 
pressed a spring ; the lid flew open, and glit- 
tering, costly jewels were exposed to view. 

“Took, Alcidor,” said the muranise, ex- 
citedly, “this is all the property T possess, and 
you have carefully preserved it for me.” 





Alcidor bowed low and kissed her out- 
stretched hands. ‘Oh, Cecilia!” exclaimed 
he, “‘what do I care for dazzline jewels, 


costly and valuable though they are? Your 
|eyes are my precious jewels, and your love 
my co-tiy treasure, ven still jleve me?” 
he urgently asked, ata leeked implorin 


} . 
ver, 


‘Lhe marquise trembled, but was silent. 


Ss 


“Oh! say you still love me ?” besonght Alei- | 


dor. ‘* Speak to me, I beseech you; you are 
the happiness and joy of my life!” 

The marquise turned pale, and her eyes filled 
with tears. Suddenly, as if yielding to a snd- 
den determination, she fiuny herself down at 
his feet; and, raising her beautiful arms, she 
sobbed forth, ‘* Alcidor! forgive me; I have 
deceived you !” 

The singer drew back a few paces, and ex- 
claimed, breathlessly, ‘‘ You no longer love 
me !” 

“* Forgive me !” again entreated the marquise. 
“Oh! do not look at me like that; I cannot 





| only property. 


endure it. Spurn me, kill me, but do not look 
at me again like that.” 

By this time Alcidor had recovered his self- 
command. 
the marquise, he cried, ‘*‘ Stand up, madame ! 
That is no true position for you !” 

But the marquise replied, “I will not quit 
this lowly position until you say you forgive 


me. Listen to me patiently a moment. Yon 
remember the cruel outrages of tie 10th of 
August. I saw my father and mother 
slaughtered by the barbarous men whom you 
call the Protectors of France. Yhey dragged 
them ont of their prison, and forced ine to be 
a witness, Alcidor, of their death by the guille- 
tine. They then thrust me back again inio my 
prison—mad, senselvss—to bring n orth to 
be ‘guillotined’ some other day. Dut that 
night I was set free. Count Roget iined 
my pardon from Robespierre. [ had disdained 
his love; but he saved my life, and out of gra- 


titude I resolved to devote my life to hi 

Alcidor turned pale ; as she went on speak- 
ing he covered his face with his hands. His 
low sobs alarmed the marquise, and the tears 
even started into her eyes. However, soon spe 
continued : 

“*T secretly became his wife : I could not love 
him, but I could only thus recompense him fer 
saving me.” 

“And wherefore did you marry him thus 
secretly ?” said Alcidor, repreachfuliy. 

“Tn order to prevent suspicion. Apparently 


he rescued me from the selish motive of ob- |} 


taining possession of my estate, which he could 
only obtain by my marrying him. 
marriage, when the count had incurred Dan- 


ton’s haired, the marriage was still kept a | 


secret, in order that I might not be included in 
the count’s ruin.” 

** Rise—trise, I implore you!” said Alcidor, 
endeavoring to raise the marquise. ‘‘T forgive 
you all—everything; only leave me now, this 
moment,” 

The marquise followed bim to ihe couch, on 
which Alcidor had again flung hims and, 
seating herself by his side, she continued 
“Danton still remorselessiy pursues my hu 
band with his hatred ; and only Robespicrre, as 
yet, saves him from the guillotine. Wiil you 
aid me ?” 

‘“*Oh !” said Alcidor, trembling with agitation 
and anger, “now I understand the whwle mat 
ter. They have played with my feelings ;” 
went on, as if talking to himself aloud—* they 
have let me think that my feelings were re+ 
procated ; they have openly suffered it | 
understood that it was so. And now it 
that all this has been done and allowed only 
because they knew I was a favorite of the peo- 
ple, and that the beloved of the singer Alcidor 
would thus be perfectly safe, spite of her aris- 
tocratic rank, from the people’s wrath. Now 
it appears that in their hearts they were jaugh- 
ing at the conceited fop, who could be so vain 
as to fiatter himself that he had won the love 
of the highborn marquise. That was not noble, 
madame,” he said, suddenly turning his head 
toward her; “‘you may despise my love, but 
you dare not piay with it.” 

** Alcidor !”? whispered the marquise, “tin 
presses! My own life and my husband's are 
stake. Danton has put the count’s name on 
list of the proscribed, and very soon my nam 
will be added also. My estate is confiscated ; 
these jewels, which, with a sorrowful forebod- 
ing, I entrusted to your charge, are now 


he 


i- 
oO be 


ippears 


at 


ine 


many. My carriage is at the door. 
separate.” 

** Separate ! 
rowfully exclaimed the singer. 
you kill me ?” 

She trembled; she took his hand, and mur- 
mured ; ** Alcidor, be strong, that I may also 
become so! Be a man, and teach me to do 
what I ought !” 

“ Well, be it #0,” said Alcidor, energetically, 


Must I, indeed, lose you ?” sor- 
“* Cecilia, will 





| window, “there is mycarrisce. There 


“since your safety depends upon it! Why do 
you not go ?”” he exclaimed, after a moment, in 
a most bitter tone of voice. 


“Oh! surely [T am not deceived in you?” | 


cried the marquise, clasping his hand. “Alci 
dor! I beseech you, remember I gave my hand 
to the count as my protector and deliverer, be- 
ore I ever saw you; and that since the tim 
‘met, my life has been one series of tortures. 
bv not answer! do not speak ! let me finish ! 
* See!’ she continued, leading him to the 
! ite the 


books, notes, and letters; and when he had! 


ly at | 


Stretching out: his hands toward | 


After ovr | 


my 
With them I must flee into Ger- | 
We must | 


kindly promised to take ¢ere for me; may 1) count (disguised as a servant) beside the vaiet. 
Mon Dieu! how the people are already crowd 


| ing round the carriage, in the horrible antict- 
| pation of another victim. Alcidor! you alone 
(din and must save both myself and my hus- 
| band.” 

| * Comé, then,” said he, resolutely. “Come ; 
if my heart breaks, I will save you both.” 

As he spoke, he led her down the staircase 
to the hall-door. Alrea-iy an immense crowd 
had surrounded the carringe ; women, with dis- 
heveled hair and in tattered rags ; men, with 

murcerous ceuntenances and in blood-stained 

varments, shonting madly to each other: 

**Wherefore this traveling carriage? They are 

fleeing from justice, from the wrath of the peo- 

ple! We will not permit it! No oneshall quit 
| the city ?” 

‘“* Unbarness the horses !” cried a man. ‘ Pull 
the servant from the box !” screamed a vixer- 
ish woman. With horrible howls the maddened 
crowd were proceeding to act upon these orders. 
At this moment, Alcidor, who, until now, hed 
remained speechless by the side uf the marquise. 
stepped courageously forward. Springing intu 
the carriage, he junped upon the seat, so as 
to obtain «a pusition in which every ome could 

see him. 
| What are you doing, my friends?” he calle 
out in a loud voice. “ Do you not know me? 
| Am not I one of you? How, then. can you be 
so cruel as to prevent my beloved from setting 
forth on her journey to her country-house ?” 

At the sound of the favorite’s voice the coun- 
tenances of the murderous crowd brightened. 

“That is Alcidor, our singer !” they whis- 
pered to each other. They smiled on the singer ; 
and then they became suddenly stifland quiet. 

Alcidor, taking advantage of the impression 
j he had made, quitted the carriage, and, hand- 

ing in the marquise, he stepped up on a high 
stone, and following the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, he commenced the song, “Un réve si 
doux !” 

The crowd, which had again begun to mur- 
mur when the marquise mounted into the car- 
riage, became again, as if by magic, suddenly 
silent. They pressed nearer and nearer to the 
singer, who had never so sang this song before. 

His pangs, his doubts, his grievance—his 
whole soul—breathed forth in the tones of his 
| marvelous, unrivaled voice. The stream of 
| song gushed forth from his breast like the soft 
| sighing of the zephyr; and as he sung and 
sung, his face brightened, every tone seemed 
to be instinct with life and meaning. 

The throng of people stood silently enrap- 
tured, It mattered not to them now that the 
carriage began slowly to move; they willingly 
opened a passage tu allow it to pass. Every 
look was fixed on Alcidor, They even ex- 
claimed, as the carriage rolled away, ‘* Not so 
loud—not so loud ; Alcidor is singing !” fearing 
lest they might lose one word or note of the 
beautiful song. Yes, this same crowd, which 
had been so ferociously thirsting for human 
biood, Was new, even as a tamed lion beneath 
the power of its keeper, kept tranquilby the 
spell of the singets . His sou swelied 
up louder and louder, and his volee, trembling 
now as if from sorrow, and presently as if from 
raplure, made the hearts of all his hearers 
| vibrate, and called forth low murmurs of ap- 
| plause, Gradually his voice grew feebler, and 
as the sound of the carriage-wheels died away 
| it suddenly ceased. He stepped down from the 
| 





high stone on which he had heen standing, 
and, covering his face with his hands, “ik 
into his house. The people -digpe with 
shouts, and far into the night were te be heard 
| in the streets the words of the song, “Un réve 
} si doux !” 
* ~ a7 * a” 
| The salons of the Louvre were brillianty ili:- 
minated, and an elegantly-dressed company 
| were promenading them, It was the birthday 
| ot the Empress, and Napoleon had commanded 
that a splendid ball should be given. In a 
; sinall bondotr, at the end of the grand snite of 
reception-rvoms, Napoleon, with Josephine by 
his side, was sitting beneath a canopy, the 


| chamb« riains and generals standing by the 
folding-doors. Napoleon apparently was in 
earnest conversation with two gentlemen 


standing near him, 
; “Vraimeut,” said he, suddenly, and his dark 
eyes glanced round the apartment like a flasii 
of lightuing, **I shall be very angry with you, 
Talma ; I came to Paris to repose, and you pre- 
vent my having any.” 

“He who can look upon our Scipio without 
deep thrilling emotion, must either be a god or 
a blockhead! It is trne, sire,” answered Talma. 


Napoleon’s face grew black as night; he 
lovked at Talma, and said, sharply : 
‘An ‘ertisie’ should not flatter! Do you 


not remember the old song, ‘La flatterie ext 
lomnie, une poltronnerie; ah ga! ah ca! 
entendez-moi’?’ Ah! the Bmperor snddenly 
wided, turning to the other gentleman ; “ can- 
not sing us that song, Aleidor, that I have 
just quoted’ It would sound well from your 
lips. But, stay; that reminds me. People 
complain that you are capricious, Alcidor. 
How is it that you will never now sing, as Iam 
informed, * Blondel’s Song’? 1 am toll you 
sung it in Robesplerre’s time. How is it that 


une 


yor 


| you refuse to sing ‘ Un réve si doux !’ now ?” 
Alcidor replied, with a trembling voice : 
“Sire, I cannot sing that song; it is so 
| closely bound up with many painful recollec- 
tions, that I should break down with emotion 
if | attempted to sing it.” 

The Emperor impatiently shook his ge, 
and said, harshly : a 

“ Be a man, Alcidor !” 

“I have vowed most solemnly,” replied 
Aleidor, “never again to sing that song, sire, 
unless at my dying hour, or-———” 

\icidor started;.he trembled; he pressed 
his lips firmly together, and looked fixedly in 
the distance, as if lie saw an apparition, 

The Emperor’s viance also, at the same mo- 

ment, had wandered through the folding-doors 
into the quickly-filling salons, and, with a tri- 
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umphant smile, he exclaimed, turning toward 
the Empress : 

“Come, Josephine, let 
guests.” 

Ail -yes followed the imperial couple as they 
slowly wended their way through the salons. 
As to Aleidor, though no one noticed it, he 
stood for some tine immovable as a statue, 
murmuring to himself: “It must have been 
her! I cannot have been mistaken. I must, 
at least, know whether she has forgotten the 
pasi !” | 

So murmuring, he quitted the room, and | 
mingled with the guests. 

The Emperor was standing conversing with a | 
lady attired in the deepest mourning, whose 
beautifully expressive countenance bore traces 
of the deepest melancholy. 

** Ah, countess,” said he, in the course of the 
friendly conversation, “so you returned to 
Paris only yesterday? Now, will you tell me | 
something of the last moments of Count Roger ; | 
how did jie die?” 

“Praying for his Emperor,” said the beauti- | 
ful Marquise d’Anville, “the deliverer of 
France.” 

“The prayer of a dying man,” replied Napo- 
leon, “has wonderful power to But, stop! | 
What is that? Is it not Alcidor’s volee? Why, 
he is singing that song, ‘Un réve si doux!’ 
And, countess, what is the matter with you ? 
You turn pale—you tremble.” 

“Permit me, sire, to withdraw,” implored 
the countess, faintly. “I am taken suddenly 
itl.” 

“Thave an idea that there must be some 
connection between your sudden illness and 
Alcidor’s refusal just now to sing,” said the 
Emperor. *' Follow me, countess,” he added, 
hastily. 

Trembling, and scarcely able to breathe, the 
countess followed the Emperor into the salon 
in which Alcidor was seated at the harpsichord, 
singing. Having his back to them, he did not 
«serve their entrance. Napoleon, taking the 
countess by the hand, stepped up close behind 
Alcidor, and with a wave of his hand motioned 
all thie listeners back. 

When every one had quitted the apartment, 
he laughingly said, leaning over Alcidor’s shoul- 
der: 

“You did not finish one sentence earlier in 
the evening. That song you are w singing 
you said you would sing again only at your 
dying hour, or-——” 

Alcidor turned qnickly round, the tears glist- 
ening in his eyes. His glance met that of the 
trembling yet happy countess, and he quite 
forgot to reply to the Eimperor. 

Napoleon langhed. 

* Your unhappy love has been already re- 
jated to me, Alcidor, so that I can now easily 
read the language of your eyes. Countess,” 
continued he, * I hope you will no longer suffer 
this true knight to remain silent, and to go on 
singing ‘Un réve #i doux! but thai you will 
make the dream 4@ reality. To-morrow you 
must sing ‘ Blondel’s Song,’ Alcidor.” 

With a gracious shake of the hand the Em- 
peror quitted the room, and the lovers were 
alone. 
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THE ATTENDANT'S TALE. 
Arrivep in London, one of my first visits was 
paid to the British Museum. Iam not going to 
detail here the wonders of that institution, and 
its extensive collections of everything that can 
appeal to the eye either of the lover of Nature 
or adimirer of Art. But as I sanntered through 
the balls and galleries, now looking at a hum- 
ming-bird or at a cowrie, a brilliant butterfly or 
a tinseled beetle, a Roman needle or a Greek 
pomatum-pot, my eye fell on—an old attend- 
ant. The attendant, I must explain, is the man 
who looks after the gallery and waiches the 
public. He takes care that no one touches an 
object, much less abstracts it, and he enforces 
silence, order, and decorum. Early in the 
morning, before the public is admitted, he en- 
tes the hall of entrance, signs his name on a 
!oo0 . kept by the messengers, to show that he 
is wodily present at his duties, and then pro- 
ceeds to sweep the galleries with a broom— 
sprinkling sawdust on the floor to allay the dust 
—clean the glass cases, and, bellows in band, 
blow the dust which may have alighted on Sen- 
nacherib’s nose or Cwesar’s brow. That done, 
he perambulates his hall or gallery, wand in 
hand. The wand is about six feet long, gilded 
at the tip. It is his sceptre, with which he 
sways all he surveys, or points out to the in- 
quisitive visitor the most remarkable of the ob- 
jects under his care. Civil and obliging to the 
public, his equanimity is seldom ruffled, except 
when small boys clatter in a troop down the 
gallery, when “ Silence—be still, boys !” breaks 
in loud tones from his lips, and the end of his 
staff is flercely rattled on the pavement to en- 
force attention. This old attendant was gray, 
quiet and melancholy, the sadness being, no 
doubt, brought on by the dullness of his occu- 
pation. Year after year, hour by hour, the 
same objects ever present to the eye—the lips 
of statues, that never smiled; the moveless 
birds, that never flew ; the stuffed lions, that 
never roared, but maintained the noiseless 
tenor of exisience in glass cases—had appar- 
ently “frozen the genial current of his soul.” 
I began, however, to attempt to break the ice of 
the external man, by some inquiries about the 
interest taken by visitors in the different 
branches of the collections. The man thawed 
at the idea. 
“Yes, sir,” 





he said, “the public takes an 


roast duck found in the tombs, and when I 
suggested to her, if she wanted the green peas, 
too? indignantly exclaimed, ‘Ill-bred bear, I 
will report you to your superiors But the su- 
periors, as she called them, only smiled when 
they heard the story, and that was long atter- 
ward. Something of the same kind happened 
to our porter. One day the institution was 
closed, and some visitors clamored at the gate 
for admission. ‘Last night,’ said he, ‘one of 
the mummies died, and the house is therefore 
closed for the present.’ ‘ Quite right,’ they 


replied ; ‘we could not expect to enter under | building. 
| the distressing circumstances ;’ and there that | versed the galleries, my ear was struck by the 





difficulty ended.” 


*“ Have you many distinguished visitors ?” 

“Oh, yes; on private days, as they are 
called, foreigners are admitted, and foreign 
princes come when they are in London; but of 
them I take litt!e notice. There was General 
Tom Thumb and family, and the Siamese Twins, 
and no end of Chinese, Indians, and other Or'- 
entals, dressed in sofa-covers, for th<.t seems 
their favorite costume. Very queer, ‘ose Ori- 
entals ; ought to be in the glagse@ases. At four 
o’clock we clear the galleries. I shout, ‘ All 
out,’ and rattle my stick, and then I look all 
about to see that there are no stowaways, or 
others, hidden, as you know they might walk 
off with Memnon,” said he, looking up to the 
head and shoulders of a statue weighing about 
twelve tons, and which, when complete, must 
have stood at least forty feet high. ‘But I am 
one with them, and the only fellow that ever 


| played me that trick will never forget it.” 


*“ What trick was that ?” 
“ Why, this many years ago, perhaps twenty 
or more—it was somewhere about that—after 


| my first marriage I looked, as usual, all about, 
At that time the large | 


to see if all was . vfe. 
sarcophagus over .ere was not in its place, 
and the cover lay atu», about a foot high, ready 
to let drop by the masons next morning. You 
had on!y to strike out a wedge, and it slipped 
into its place, and fitted like a rivet. Well, I 
looked all about, inside and out, and made sure 
all was safe. So I locked up the room, and 
went home quite easy. Next morning—and it 
was a dark winter's one—I opened the door as 
usual, and went after my broom, and thought I 
would give the coffin a bit of brush inside. So 
I put in the broom, and began to stir up the 
dust, when presently something yeils out from 
inside : 

*<Don’t! don’t!’ 

“* What, in the name of heaven, are you ?’ 
I shouted ont, and stood back to see what pos- 
sible creature would come out. 

“*T am an Egyptian mummy ! replied a hol- 
low voice from the bottom of the chest. 

““¢ Oh, you are an Egypiian mummy!’ says T. 
‘Then Pll flay you.’ And so I struck out the 
wedge, aid down went the lid, which weighed 
some four or five tons. 

“after that I went for the police and the 
masons. Wejl, we raised the lid, alter half an 
hour, and bee of the most miserable-look- 
ing creatures Eset eyes on crawled 
out, looking as white as ashes—probably he 
thought I had embalmed him for life—and 
vowed that he only passed the night there fora 
lark. But, lark or mummy, they collared him, 
and the magistrate gave him a month’s im- 
priscnment for being on the premises without be- 
ingasked. Inever heard that he ever shammed 
to be a mummy again, either here or elsewhere. 
What induced him to play that foolish trick, we 
could never find out, as-a stone coffin is, as you 
may guess, neither the softest nor most pleas- 
ant bed to sleep in.” 

‘Might he not have been locked in by acci- 
dent? Some visitors are, without doubt, apt 
to delay their departure, and linger about the 
galleries, charmed by the attractions of the ob- 
jects displayed.” 

‘‘That rarely happens,” replied the attend- 
ant, “‘for, you will observe, we not only give 
due warning, but also search for any stranger 
that might be asleep or hidden. Yet, extraor- 
dinary things do come to pass; very curious 
adventures, notwithstanding all our care. We 
are, of course, always on the lookout for the 
security ot the objects, and duly try all the 
cases and doors, to see that none are unlocked. 
Yet, as I have said, accidents will happen. I 
will tell you one of the most remarkable that I 
remember at this nfoment. One night, as I 
was about to retire to rest, and had finished my 
supper, a knook was heard at the door. I took 
the candle to open it, when in stepped a short, 
thick-set man, with sharp eye and broad fea- 
tures, dressed in a gray suit, with a wide-awake 
hat, blue tie, and gold pin—walked in without 
further ceremony. 

** Who are you?’ 

“You shall know presently,’ said a sharp 
voice, with an unpleasant ring in it; ‘but is 
your name Straw, attendant in the Ethno- 
graphical Department ” 

““<1t is that identical one. What is your busi- 
ness ?” 

“*T am an officer of the detective depart- 
ment.’ 

“*Why, what's up” 

“You shall hear. A young gentleman, aged 
twenty-two, blue eyes, light hair, dressed in 
black, and gray fgrowsers, and a young lady 
with blue eyes, yellow hair, fair complexion, 
nose slightly aquiline, dressed in a lavender 
silk gown, and dark bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers, age about twenty-five, are missing.’ 

““* Well, what is that to me’? They aren’t my 


children? 
“i notyanswered the officer; ‘ but 
when | it was in the British Museum, 





Interest ; but you would be astonished at 
some of the questions asked me, and the 
observations made about the things. There 
was a well-dressed lady, many years ago, 
who wished to see the Elgin Marbles, and 
when I pointed them out, ‘Lor’, says she, ‘I 
thought they were round! On another occa- 
sion, an Irishman asked me if the body of St. 
Patrick was not up-stairs, and when I told him 
not, departed in no slight anger. There was 
another lady who inquired for the Egyptian 


| and all London Ras been searched to find them. 
Their friends have, accordingly, applied to the 
detective department at Scotland Yard, and, 
from information that has come to hand, I hear 
yyou saw them and let them into a room at the 
Museum. Do you remember the circumstance ?”” 
** Why, now you mention it, I do remember 
to have seen the pair, about four Pp. u., when I 
let them into one of the rooms which contained 
some objects from the South Sea.’ 
***Did you see them come out of that room ” 


““*No, I did not,’ said I, ‘for I was called 
away soon after, and when I returned, the door 
was locked with the patent lock.’ 

“*T havésthem now, and shall be able to re- 
store the missing couple to their friends ; put 
on your hat and come along with me.’ 

“In a few minutes I was ready, and down we 
went to the Museum. The porter admitted us, 
and we knocked up the officer who had the 
necessary key. It took some time, however, 
to wake him, as ‘he slept very sound that night. 
We then procured lanterns, and entered the 
It was pitchy dark, and as we tra- 


fancied sound of the gasp of some of the deni- 
zens of the cases. It’s an appalling thing to go 
through the dark galleries at midnight, and see 
the statues, partially lighted up by the gleam of 
a bull’s-eye, starting as it were out of darkness 
visible to warn off the intruders, 

“To any one who believes in ghosts, the mo- 
ment is very trying; indeed, one may, from 
time to time, expect to see seme feats of spirit- 
ulism or rappings performed by the statues. 

**But we went on silently to the door. ‘This, 
sir, is the door of the room,’ I said to the officer. 
He turned the key of both locks, and we en- 
tered. It was'a moment or two beiore we could 
see anything, when, ‘ Thank heaven, Charles, 
some one has released us! said‘a voice out of 
a heap of curiosities, which lay in the corner of 
the room, and two figures slowly rose up, one 
in the costume of a New Zealand warrior, and 
the other dressed as one of the girls of the Sand- 
wich Islands,” 

** How did it all end ? It was a very awkward 
affair.” 

‘“** Your father and mother, young lady,’ said 
the detective, ‘have been in a-state of agony 
at your disappearance; rewards have been 
offered, and placards commenced to be posted 
about the town. Take off those costumes, and 
we will then take you home.’ 

“** We shall just be in time, Charles, for Lady 
Vischy’s ball ; make haste.’ 

‘**So our New Zealand chief threw off his flaxen 
costume, and the young lady disrobed from her 
paper mulberry gown—for Lady Vischy’s ball 
was not a fancy one—and prepared to follow. 

“*Wewere so cold as night came on,’ said 
the young lady, ‘that, as we saw our only pros- 
pect was of an involuntary confinement here, 
we prepared to pass the dull hours as best we 
could. We had looked attentively at the dif- 
ferent curiosities, when we suddenly heard the 
door locked behind us. I ran to the door, and 
tapped several times at it, but no one heard, 
and I caught the echo of retreating footsteps as 
they went down the corridors Then we sat 
down in despair, for there was only a high sky- 
light, secured by a grating, above our heads, 
and Charles could not climb upto it. We talked 
and endeavored to be as cheerful as possible, 
and speculated that some one would discover, 
before too late, where we were, but no one 
came. At last, as the total darkness came on, 
sleep also invaded me, and as I felt very dozy 
and it grew cold, it occurred to me that I might 
keep myself warm by putting on some of these 
queer dresses, that lay about, over my other 
costume, aad I did so, and Charles found the 
cloak of a New Zealand chief, which was as 
warm as the sheepskin jacket of an old French 
conducteur of a diligence. So we resigned 
ourselves to our fate, and slept soundly. And 
now, brother Charlie, we are quite ready to 
start—and won’t mamma laugh all about it !’” 


WALTER WELBY’S 
CESS. 


Tue doctor said that she conld notlive. But 
he said it very sorrowfully, for he had known 
Nelly Starkweather from the time she was a 
little wee babe upon her mother’s knee until 
she grew to be the pride of Mayville. And now 
she must die. 

Doctor Nagle had hoped when there was no 
hope, and withheld the terrible truth trom 
every one but his good wife ; but the time had 
come when it would be a sin to delay it any 
longer. That night, as he was leaving to go to 
the “* Elms,” he said to his wife : 

* Betsy, I shall tell the old squire the truth 
to-night. It is time that he knew it, and God 
grant that his heart may be softened.” 

Squire Starkweather was in his study when 
Doctor Nagle arrived, and the servant showed 
him up. 

Squire Starkweather read in the old doctor’s 
face something of the terrible tidings he had 
brought. He crossed the floor to meet him, 
and, looking him steadily in the eye, said : 

“What of my daughter ”” 

“T can do nothing more, Squire Stark- 
weather.” 

The father sank into a chair, asking pitifuiiy : 

“ Must she die, Doctor Nagle ?” 

“ There is only one chance,” said the doctor. 

* And that ?” . 

“The broken heart must be mended.” 

Immediately the squire’s face resumed its 
cold, determined look. 

“In other words, Doctor Nagle, my daughter 
must be allowed to marry that beggar, Walter 
Welby ”” 

Or die!” 

“She were better dea@l than the wife of « 
Welby,” said the squire, with asneer. “ And 
if this is the medicine you intend to adminis- 
ter, I can dispense with your services.” 

“Stop!” cried Doctor Nagle. “ Don’t you 
insult me. I have seen enough to set my blood 
boiling, and another word from you, and I will— 
will—knock—you—down, right here in your 
own house.” 

“ But——” 

“ Stop your noise !” shouted the doctor, step- 
ping toward him, and shaking his fat fists quite 
menacingly. ‘1 don’t fear you, with all your 
money, and I could thrash you with a relish. 
And, mark me, if Nelly dies, I will proclaim 


SUC- 





you her murderer !” 
Whether the squire was too much frightened 


to speak, or surprised, it is difficult to say ; but 

the fact that he did not say anything was very 

patent to Doctor Nagle. He waited awhile for 

some answer, but none came, and he turned 
; and left the room, muttering dire threats 
against his wealthy patron. 

Whatever faults Squire Starkweather pos- 
sessed, indifference toward his child was not 
one of them. Next to his love of fame and 
gold ranked his love for his beautiful daughter ; 
and the old doctor's words had at first nearly 
crazed him. When, however, the doctor spoke 
of Walter Welby, he felt sure that he was only 
trying to frighten him into a consent to the 
marriage. He, therefore, felt much relieved ; 
yet, to assure himself, he went to the sick- 
chamber. ' 

The nurse met him at the door. 

** How is she, Mrs, Batson ?” 

“ Sinking rapidly,” said the nurse, In an omi- 
nous whisper. “I suppose the doctor told you 
that he could do no more ?” 

The squire, now thoroughly alarmed, made 
no reply, but walked softly to the bedside. 
When he looked upon the sufferer, he saw that 
he had been told the truth. Even his iron will 
could not keep back the groans of agony+—per- 
haps of remorse as well. 

“Good heavens!” he moaned. “ This must 
not be! My only child !—my dafling Nelly! 
You must not die !—you shall not !” 

‘* Perhaps, if you would consent——” 

‘“‘Hush,shush! I know What you would say ; 
but it will be as well for you to leave it unsaid.” 

“To save her life, Squire Starkweather ?” 

“Not even for that !” hissed the father. ‘1 
would see her buried: a hundred times rather 
than see her the wife of a Welby !” 

‘* You would not murder your own child!” 

“Who dares to accuse me ?” 

** 7 shall dare, if Nelly dies.” 

Like the lion at bay, the old squire turned 
upon the faithful nurse ; but she Was busy coo!l- 
ing the fevered brow of her charge, The sight 
cooled his anger, and, without angther word, 
he hastily 1eft the room, and ordered his horse. 

Within fifteen minutes he was standing in 
Doctor Nagle’s study, waiting for the old phy- 
sician to make his appearance. It seemed to 
him an age, but at last the doctor came. 

“For God’s sake, doctor; gave my child !” he 
entreated—so humbly that the doctor pitied 
him ; yet he gave him no encouragement. 

*“T can do nothing.” 

“You must!” fairly sereamed the father. 
‘You shall save her !” . 

“She is beyond my skill,” calmly replied the 
doctor ; “‘and I advise you to try another phy- 
sician.” “ 

“Oh, where can I get one, doctor None of 
them would come from the city.” 

“There is one visiting me now—an old friend 
—and one well skilled in every disease of this 
nature. Shall I call him ?” 

“Don’t lose a moment! 
late !” 

Doctor Nagle was gone from the room bat a 
moment, returning with a white-haired, ruddy- 
faced, corpulent old gentleman, whom he intro- 
duced as Doctor Price. 

“Can you save my child?” asked the ago- 
nized father, the moment he saw Doctor Price. 

‘** My dear sir, you have asked a question that 
it is impossible to answer at the present time ; 
but, from what my friend has told me, I have 
strong hopes that I can.” 

‘God bless you for those words !” said the 
father, more hopefully. “If you do, I will give 
you any price you ask. Anything, everything 
is yours, if you only bring my child to life and 
health.” 

“T thank you for your generous offer,” sald 
Doctor Price ; ** but my demands, if I sueceed, 
will not be exorbitant. Perhaps I ought to say 
that, after what you have just said, I shall ex- 
pect prompt compliance with whatever de- 
mands I may make.” 

“On my honor as a gentleman,” sald the 

uire, 

*T do not doubt it. 
ready, I will visit the patient. 
will go with us.” 

Doctor Price went to the sick-room alone, 
leaving Doctor Nagle and the squire in the 
library. To Squire Starkweather the time 
passed very slowly, and more especially be- 
cause the old doctor positively refused to have 
anything to say to him. He sat by the window 
as unconcernedly as though there was not @ 
Starkweather lying near unto death, while the 
terrified parent paced the floor with rapid 
strides, ever and anon opening the door, and 
looking out into the hall to see if Doctor Priee 
was not coming. At last he came, and the 
' squire waited, motionless, fr him to speak. 

“T can save your daughter,” said Doctor 
Price, confidently. 

Squire Starkweather sank into a seat, over- 
come with joy ; and in after years he spoke of 
that time as the happiest moment of his life. 

Doctor Price visited his patient daily, and at 
the end of a week even Squire Starkweather’s 
inexperienced eye saw that Nelly was much 
improved, even out of danger. : 

When a month had passed, Doctor Price took 
his patient to ride with him, and from that time 
she improved so fast, that in two weeks more 
the doctor pronounced her as well as ever. 

Then he called for a settlement. It was one 
evening, and the squire and Nelly, Doctor Price 
and Doctor Nagle, were all in the library. 

“T surrender my charge to-night,” said Doc- 
tor Price, leading Nelly to a seat near her fa- 
ther. “ Have I been a faithful steward ?” 

“TI never can repay you,” said the happy fa- 
ther, with much feeling. ‘No price that you 
can name will seem half a recompense for the 
joy you have given me.” 

“Do not say that,” said the doctor, “for | 
will tell you that your pleasure is mine also. I 
have worked for myself as well as you, and had 
I failed, my sorrow would not have been se- 
cond even to yours. But, thank God, I did not 
| fail, and now I demand, with all deference, the 

reward, for such I deem it to be.” 


Oh, T fear it is too 





And now, if you are 
Doctor Nagle 

















DecemBer 18, 1869.] 
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‘Name it,” said the squire, “and I will 
double it.” 

»“ Thank you, squire, but I prefer it single. 
All that I ask is your consent to the marriage 
of Walter Welby and Nelly Starkweather.” 

‘Never! never!” shouted the squire, start- 
ing to his fect. ‘It is all a plot, a devilish 
plot, from beginning to end. I never will! 
Never ! never !” 

Doctor Price waited until the first blast of 
fury was somewhat spent, and then said calmly, 
yet none the less determinedly : 


“Then, Squire Starkweather, I must take | 


forcible possession of the reward demanded. 
Doctor Nagle, please to call the parson.” 

“What do you mean ”” cried the bewildered 
squire. 

‘Just what I say,” said Doctor Price. ‘ Wal- 
ter Welby @nd Nelly Starkweather are about to 
be united in the holy bonds of matrimony.” 

“What !” exclaimed the squire, almost be- 
side himself with rage and astonishment. ‘* You 
have the impudence——’” 

‘“‘ Will you remain and witness the ceremony, 
squire ?” interrupted Doctor Nagle. 

The squire was so completely astounded at 
the sight before him, that he did not even know 
that Doctor Nagle spoke. He saw Doctor 
Price and Nelly, hands, joined standing before 


the old parson; while through the open door | 


came guests to the wedding, until the room was 
full. He saw groomsman and bridesmaid, but 
among them all he did not see the face of Walter 
Welby. 

“Hold!” he shouted. ‘I forbid this.” 

‘*Squire Starkweather, there is one alterna- 
native,” sald Doctor Price. ‘J ask the hand of 
your daughter.” 

‘* For yourself ?” asked the squire, eagerly. 

“ For myself alone, while life shall last,” said 
the docter, solemnly. 

“You are welcome,” said the squire, grasp- 
ing his. hand. ‘Take her, doctor, and be 
bappy. And you, my daughter ’” 


' *T thank you, dear father,” said she, putting | 


her arms about his neck. “I have learned to 
love him so much,” she whispered. 

“T knew your heart wasn’t broken!” ex- 
claimed the squire, triumphantly. ‘ Well, 
well, let us have it done with. Go on, parson.” 

No seconil bidding was needed, and the twain 
were speedily made one. 

“I wonder where Walter Welby is now?” asked 
the squire, rubbing his hands with immense sat- 
isfaction. ‘* Eh, Nelly ?” 

‘* Here he is!” said Doctor Price, tearing off 
the disguise which had served him so well. 

“ Duped, by—thunder,” moaned the poor old 
squire. And the expression of his face was 
ludicrous in the extreme, convulsing the guests 
with uproarious laughter, in which the en- 
trapped father was at last forced to join. 

“Walter, here’s my hand,” said the squire, 
approaching his son-in-law. ‘I have always 
heard that the Welbys were fools, but I have 
learned my mistake. I have only to say, that 
as I cannot double the ‘ price,’ I will add to it 
fifty thousand dollars.” 





THE EXECUTION BY HARA-KIRI. 


A REMARKABLE SCENE IN JAPAN. 

ALGERNON BERTRAM MiTPORD, Secretary to 
the British Legation im Japan, contributes to 
the Cornhill the following account of an execu- 
tion by hara-hiri : 

“T was sent officially to witness the execu- 
tion by hara-kiri (self-immolation by disem- 
boweling) ot Taki Zenzaburo, the officer of the 
Prince of Bizen. He it was who gave the order 
to fire on the foreign settlement at Hiogo. As 
the hara-/iri is one of the Japanese customs 
which has excited the greatest curiosity in Eu- 
rope, although, owing to the fact that it had 
never hitherto been witnessed by foreigners, it 
has seemed little better than a fable, I will re- 
late what occurred. 

““The ceremony, which was ordered by the 
Mikado himeelf, took place at 10.30 at night, in 
the Temple of Seigukuji, the headquarters of 
the Satsuma troops at Hiogo. A witness was 
sent from each of the foreign legations. We 
were seven foreigners in all. 

“We were conducted to the temple by offi- 
cers of the Princes of Satsuma and Choshiu. 
Although the ceremony was to be conducted in 
the most private manner, the casual remarks 
which we overheard in the streets, and a crowd 
lining the principal entrance to the temple, 
showed that it was a matter of no little interest 
to the public. The courtyard of the temple 
presented a most picturesque sight; it was 
crowded with soldiers standing about in knots 
around Jarge fires, which threw a dim, flicker- 
ing light over the beavy eaves and quaint gable- 
ends of the sacred buildings. We were shown 
into an inner room, where we were to wait un- 
til the preparation for the ceremony was com- 
pleted ; in the next room to us were the high 
Japanese officers. After a long interval, which 
seemed doubly long from the silence which pre- 
vailed, Ito Shunske, the Provisional Governor 
of Hiogo, came and took down our names, and 
informed us that seven kenshi, sheriffs or wit- 
nesses, would attend on the part of the Japan- 
ese. He and another officer represented the 
Mikado; two captains of Satsuma’s infantry, 
and two of Choshiu’s, with a representative of 
the Prince of Bizen, the clan of the condemned 
man, completed the number, which was prob- 
ably arranged in order to tally with that of the 
foreigners. Ito Shunske further inquired whether 
we wished to put any questions to the prisoner. 
We replied in the negative. 

“A further delay then ensued, after which 
we were invited to follow the Japanese wit- 
nesses into the hondo, or main hall of the tem- 
ple, where the ceremony was to be performed. 
It was an imposing scene. A large hall, with 
a high roof supported by dark pillars of wood. 
From the ceiling hung a profusion of those huge 
gilt lamps and ornaments peculiar to Buddhist 
temples. In front of the high altar, where the 








floor, covered with beautiful white mats, is 
raised some three or four inches from the 
ground, was laid a rug of scarlet felt. Tall 
candles placed at regular intervals gave out a 
dim, mysterious light, just sufficient to let all 
the proceedings be seen. The seven Japanese 
took their places on the left of the raised floor, 
the seven foreigners on the right. No other 
person was present. s 

 Atter an interval of a few minutes of anx- 
ious suspense, Taki Zenzaburo, a stalwart man, 
| thirty-two years of age, with a noble air, 
walked into the hall attired in his dress of 
; ceremony, with the peculiar hempen cloth 
wings which are worn on great occasions. He 
was accompanied by a kaishaku and three 
officers, who wore the zambaori, or war surcoat, 
with gold-tissue facings, The word kaishaku, 
it should bé observed, is one to which our 
word executioner is no equivalent term. The 
office is that of a gentleman ; in many cases it 
is performed by a kinsman or friend of the con- 
demned, and the relation between them is 
rather that of principal and second than that of 
victim and executioner. In this instance the 
kaishaku was a pupil of Taki Zenzaburo, and 
was selected by the friends of the latter from 
among their own number for his skill in 
swordsmanship. 

“With the kaishaku on his left hand, Taki 
| Zenzaburo advanced slowly toward the Japan- 
| ese witnesses, and the two bowed before them, 
then drawing near to the foreigners, they sa- 
luted us in the same way, perhans even with 
more deference; in each case the salutation 
was ceremoniously returned. Slowly, and with 
great dignity, the condemned man mounted on 
| to the raised floor, prostrated himself before 
| the high altar twice, and seated* himself on 
| the left carpet, with his back to the high altar, 
| the kaishaku crouching on his left-hand side. 
One of the three attendant officers then came 
forward, bearing a stand of the kind used in 
temples for offering, on which, wrapped in 
paper, lay the wakizashi, the short sword or 
| dirk of the Japanese, nine inches and a half in 

length, with a point and an edge as sharp as a 
|razor’s. This he handed, prostrating himself, 
; to the condemned man, who received it rever- 
| ently, raised it to his head with both hands, 
| and placed it in front of himself. 

‘After another profound obeisance, Taki 
Zenzaburo, in a voice which betrayed just so 
much emotion and hesitation as might be ex- 
| pected from a man who is making a painful 

confession, but with no sign of fear either in 
| his face or manner, spoke as follows: 

‘**T, and I alone, unwarrantably gave the 
order to fire on the foreigners at Kobé, and 
again as they tried to escape. For this crime 
I disembowl myself, and I beg you who are pres- 
ent to do me the honor of witnessing the act.’ 

“Bowing once more, the speaker allowed 
his upper garments to slip down to his girdle, 
and remained naked to the waist. Carefully, 
aceordiug to custom, he tucked his sleeves 
under his knees, to prevent himself from fall- 
ing backward, for a noble Japanese gentleman 
should die falling forward. Deliberately with 
a steady hand, he took the dirk that lay before 
him ; he looked at it wistfully, almost affec- 
tionately ; for a moment he seemed to collect 
his thoughts for the last time, and then, stab- 
bing himself deeply below the waist on the left 
hand side, he drew it slowly across to the right 
side, and, turning the dirk in the wound, gave 
a slight cut upward. During this sickeningly 
painful operation he never moved a muscle of 
his face. When he drew out the dirk he leaned 
forward, and stretched out his neck; an ex- 
pression of pain for the first time crossed his 
face, but he uttered nosound. At that moment 
the kaishaku, who, still crouching by his side, 
had been keenly watching his every movement, 
sprang to his feet, poised his sword for a sec- 
ond in the air; there was a flash, a heavy, ugly 
thud, a crashing fall; with one blow the head 
had been severed from the body. 

‘*A dead silence followed, broken only by the 
hideous noise of the blood gushing out of the 
inert heap before us, which but a moment be- 
fore had been a brave and chivalrous man. It 
was horrible. 

“The kaishaku made a low bow, wiped his 
sword, and retired from the raised floor, and 
the stained dirk was solemnly borne away, a 
bloody proof of the execution. 

‘*The two representatives of the Mikado then 
left their places, and croesing over to where 
the foreign witnesses sat, called us to witness 
that the sentence of death upon Taki Zenza- 
buro had been faithfully carried out. The 
ceremony being at an end, we left the temple.” 

“The ceremony, to which the place and the 
hour gave an additional solemnity, was charac- 
terized throughout by that extreme dignity and 
punctiliousness which are the distinctive marks 
of the proceedings 5f Japanese gentlemen of 
rank ; and it is important to note this fact, be- 
cause it carries with it the conviction that the 
dead man was indeed the officer who had com- 
mitted the crime, and no substitute. While 
profoundly impressed by the terrible scene, it 
was impossible at the same time not to be filled 
with admiration of the firm and manly bearing 
of the sufferer, and of the nerve with which the 
kaishaku performed his last duty to his master. 








education. The samurai, or gentleman of the 
military class, from his earliest years, yearns to 
look upon the hara-kiri as a ceremony in which 
| some day he may be called upon to play a part 
| as principal or second. In old-fashioned fami- 
lies, which hold to the traditions of ancient 
chivalry, the child is instructed in the rite, and 
familiarized with the idea as an honorable ex- 
piation of crime or blotting out of disgrace. If 
the hour comes, he is prepared for it, and 
bravely faces an ordeal which early training 
has robbed of half its horrors. In what other 
country in the world does a man learn that the 
last tribute of affection which he may have to 





* Seated himself—that is, in the Japanese fashion, 
his knees and toes touching the ground, and his body 
resting on his heels. In this position, which * une of 
respect, he remained until his death. 





Nothing could more strongly show the force of | 





pay to his best friend may be to act as his exe- 
cutioner ? 

“Since I wrote the above, we have heard 
that, before his entry into the fatal hall, Taki 
Zenzaburo called round him all those of his own 
clan who were present, many of whom had car- 
ried out his order to fire, and addressing them 
in a short speech, acknowledged the heinous- 
ness of his crime and the justice of his sentence, 
and warned them solemnly to avoid any repeti- 
tion of attacks upon foreigners. They were 
also addressed by the officers of the Mikado, 
who urged them to bear no ill-will against us 
on account of the fate of their fellow-clansman. 
They declared that they entertained no such 
feeling. 

“The opinion has been expressed that it 
would have been politic for the foreign repre- 
sentatives at the last moment to have inter- 
ceded for the life of Taki Zenzaburo. The 
question is believed to have been debated 
among: the representatives themselves. My 
own belief is that mercy, although it might 
have produced the desired effect among the 
more civilized clans, would have been mistaken 
for weakness and fear by those wilder people 
who have not yet a personal knowledge of for- 
eigners. The offense—an attack upon the flags 
and subjects of all the treaty powers, which lack 
of skill, nut of will, alone prevented from end- 
ing in a universal massacre—was the gravest 
that has been committed upon foreigners since 
their residence in Japan. Death was undoubt- 
edly deserved, and the form chosen was, in 
Japanese eyes, merciful and yet judicial. The 
crime might have involved a war, and cost 
hundreds of lives; it was wiped out by one 
death, I believe that, in the interest of Japan 
as well as in our own, the course pursued was 
wise, and it was very satisfactory to me to find 
that one of the ablest Japanese Ministers, Goto 
Shojiro, with whom I had a discussion upon the 
subject, was quite of my opinion. 

““The ceremonies observed at the hara-kiri 
appear to vary slightly in detail in different 
parts of Japan ; but the following memorandum 
upon the subject of the rite, as it is practiced at 
Yeddo, clearly establishes its judicial character. 
I translated it from a paper drawn up for me by 
a Japanese who was able to speak of what he 
had seen himself. Three different ceremonies 
are described : 

“ist. Ceremonies observed at the hara-kiri 
of a Hatamoto (petty noble of the Tycoon’s 
court) in prison. This is conducted with great 
secrecy. Six mats are spread in a large court- 
yard of the prison ; an ometsuke (officer whose 
duties appear to consist in the surveillance of 
other officers), assisted by two other ometsukes 
of the second and third class, acts as kenshi, or 
sheriff, and sits in front of the mats. The con- 
demned man, attired in his dress of ceremony, 
and wearing his wings of hempen cloth, sits in 
the centre of the mats. At each of the four 
corners of the mats sits a prison official. Two 
officers of the governor of the city act as 
kaishaku (executioners or seconds), and take 
their place one on the right hand and the other 
on the left hand of the condemned. 

“The kaishaku on the left side, announcing 
his name and surname, says, bowing, ‘I have 
the honor to act as a kaishaku to you; have 
you any last wishes to confide tome” The 
condemned man thanks him, and accepts the 
offer or not, as the case may be. He then bows 
to the sheriff, and a wooden dirk, nine and 
a half inches long, is placed before him at a dis- 
tance of three feet, wrapped in paper, and 
lying on a stand such as is used for offerings 
in temples. As he reaches forward to take the 
wooden sword and stretches out his neck, the 
kaishaku on his left-hand side draws his sword 
and strikes off his head. The kaishaku on the 
right-hand side takes up the head and shows it 
to the sherif, The body is given to the rela- 
tions of the deceased for burial. His property 
is confiscated. 

‘2d. The ceremonies observed at the hara- 
kiri of a daimio’s retainer. When the retainer 
of a daimio is condemned to perform the hara- 
kiri, four mats are placed in the yard of the 
yashkaki, or palace. The condemned man, 
dressed in his robes of ceremony, and wearing 
his wings of hempen cloth, sits in the centre. 
An officer acts as sheriff, with a sub-sheriff 
under him. Two officers, who act as kaishaku, 
are on the right and left of the condemned man ; 
four officers are placed at the corners of the 
mats. The kaishaku, as in the former case, offers 
to execute the last wishes of the condemned. A 
dirk nine and a half inches long is placed be- 
fore him ona stand, In this case the dirk isa 
real dirk, which the man takes and stabs him- 
self with on the left side, below the naval, 
drawing it across to the right side. At this 
moment, when he leans forward in pain, the 
kaishaku on the left-hand side cuts off his head. 
The kaishaku on the right-hand side takes up 
the head and shows it to the sheriff. The body 
is given to the relations for burial. In most 
esses the property of the deceased is confis- 
cated. 

“3d. Self-immolation of a daimio on account 
of disgrace. When a diamio has been guilty 
of treason or offended against the Tycoon,* in- 
asmuch as the family is disgraced, and an 
apology could neither be offered nor accepted, 
the offended daimio disembowels himself. Call- 
ing his councilors around him, he confides to 
them his last will and testament for transmis- 
| sion to the Tycoon. Then, clothing bimeelf fin 
| his court dress, he disembowels himseif and 
cuts his own throat. His councilors then re- 

port the matter to the Government, and a coro- 
ner is sent to investigate it, To him the 
| retainers hand the last will and testament of 








| their lord, and he takes it to the Gorojil (1st 
Council), who transmit it to the Tycoon. If the 
offense has become heinous, such as would in- 
volve the ruin of the whole family, by the 
| Glemency of the Tycoon half the property may 
be confiscated and half returned to the heir ; 
if the offense is trivial, the property is inherited 
| intact by the heir, and the family do not suffer. 








* The events of the last three months have rendered | 
| treason against the Tycoon a thing of the past. 


“In all cases where the criminal disembowels 
himself of his own accord without condemna- 
tion and without investigation, inasmuch as he 
is no longer able to defend himself, the offense 
is considered as not proven, and the property is 
not confiscated. 

“There are many stories on record of extra- 
ordinary heroism being displayed in the hara- 
kiri. The case of a young fellow, only twenty 
years old, of the Choshiu clan, which was told 
me the other day by an eye-witness, deserves 
mention as a marvelous instance of determina 
tion. Not content with giving himself the one 
necessary cut, he slashed himself thrice hori- 
zontally and twice vertically. Then he stabbc@ 
himself in the throat until the dirk protruded 
on the other side with its sharp edge to the 
front; setting his teeth in one supreme <i 
fort, he drove the knife forward with both 
hands through his throat, and fell dead. 

‘One more story, and I have done. The 
Tycoon, beaten on every side, and having fle: 
ignominously to Yeddo, is said to have deter- 
mined to fight no more, but to yield every- 
thing. A member of his Second Council went 
to him and said: ‘Sir, the only way for you 
now to retrieve the honor of the family of 
Tokugawa is to disembowel yourself; and to 
prove to you that I am sincere and disinter- 
ested in what I say, I am here ready to disem- 
bowel myself with you.’ The Tycoon flew into 
a@ great rage, saying that he would listen to no 
such nonsense, and left the room. His faithful 
retainer, to prove his honesty, retired to an- 
other part of the castle, and solemnly per- 
formed the hara-/ziri.” 





THE LATE ALBERT D. RICHARD- 
SON. 

Own another page of the present Supplement 
to FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
will be found an authentic portrait of the late 
Albert D. Richardson, whose tragic ending has 
occupied so large a degree of the public atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Richardson’s life, during the past few 
years, has been a romance, ending, however, 
too sadly for many of the actors in the drama. 
As a journalist, author, crit'c, and, from his 
large experience in the * tented field,” we may 
truthfully add, soldier, the deceased was, if not 
eminent, sufficiently well known to those who 
have read his correspondence to the Tribune, 
through a series of years the most thrilling in 
the annals of the Republic, to be respected. 
His experiences in the field during the rebel- 
lion were varied and unusually exciting, and 
often romantic. Since he formed the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. McFarland and the lady who was 
his wife, Mr. Richardson, on repeated occasions, 
has been publicly and severely criticised for his 
conduct toward them ; while his friends, on the 
other hand, perhaps better acquainted with the 
circumstances than those who presume to sit in 
judgment, warmly defend his course, pronounc- 
ing it not only manly, but honorable. It is not 
for us to censure or praise Richardson. He is 
where human love and human hate cannot 
reach him. Before he passed away, he re- 
paired his wrong to the woman, if not to the 
man—if wrong he had committed-—by making 
her his wife. 

Albert D. Richardson was born at Franklin, 
Mass., on the 6th of October, 1833, and was 
therefore, at the period of his death, in his thirty- 
seventh year. He was early connected with jour- 
nals published in the principal cities of the 
East and West, and immediately anterior to the 
breaking out of the rebellion had traversed the 
States of the South as the correspondent of the 
New York Tribune. Subsequently he became 
one of its war writers, and in this capacity 
rende.ed the journal named eminent service. 
At the close of the war he returned to this city, 
and purchasing stock in the Tribune Associa- 
tion, became peiianently connected with it, 
subsequently issui: r, in book form, the story 
of his life in the south as correspondent and 
prisoner. 

Of the deceased we have a right to say that, 
whatever his errors, he was a brave man, with 
a heart that sympathized for the misfortunes of 
others. “ Those who knew him best, loved him 
most,” writes one who was long connected with 
him; and what higher eulogy can any man ask? 








Tue Suerman Famity.—A genealogy of the 
family of General Sherman is in preparation, and will 
be published, we are informed, in the January num- 
ber of the Boston Genealogical Register. General 
Sherman is a lineal descendant from Samuel Sher- 
man, one of the noble band of founders of the colon 
of Connecticut, in 1635, at Wethersfield. It is a curi- 
ous fact that our two most distinguished commanders, 
Grant and Sherman, are descended from pioneers at 
Windsor and Wethersfield, two of the most ancient 
towns in Connecticut. When the first Constitution of 
the infant settlement was adopted, in 1638, these 
towns, with Hartford, constituted the whole colony. 
The preamble to this Constitution reads: ‘‘ We, the 
inhabitants and residents of Windsor, Hartford and 
Weathersfield, now cohabiting and dwelling in and 
upon the river of Conectecotte, do enter into combi- 
nation,’’ etc, 


Perris or THE Rarzt. — A Chicago paper 
says: “‘ The Western Pacific Railroad employs @ man 
as switch-tender who, in the words of the dispatch, 
‘although having a time-table, could neither read nor 
write, and did not know w! trein had the right of 
track.’ By the ignorance , sixteen persons 
were hurried into eternity. oner’s jury has 
not yet brought in a verdict. it is not upon the 
switch-tender, poor ignorant fool, that the blame of 
the tragedy should be laid, but upon the officers of 
the company who employed him. And they should 
be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. It is time 
that death upon the rail cease to be a daliy occur- 
rence.” 

. 


Emicration.—The statement of the num- 
ber of coy oo arriving in this country during the 
year ending June 30, 1869, just published, shows the 
number of emigrants to be 352,509 ; passengers not 
immigrants, 37,082. Of the immigrants the national! 
ity most largely represented was the German, which 
numbered 132,537 ; the Irish come next, and number 


64,938. The occupations of the immigrants were 
mainly unskilled, laborers and those without trades 
being largely in the majority. This class of labor is 
already too abundant in our large cities, and the only 


field open to it are the boundless, and as yet untilled, 


' prairies of the West, and thither we hope it wi 
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umphant smile, he exclaimed, turning toward 
the Empress : 

“Come, Josephine, let 
guests.” 

All «yes followed the imperial couple as they 
slowly wended their way through the salons. 
As to Aleidor, though no one noticed it, he 
stood for some tinie immovable as a statue, 
murmuring to himself: “It must have been 
her! I cannot have been mistaken. I must, 
at least, know whether she has forgotten the 
past !” 

So murmuring, he quitted the room, and 
mingled with the guests. 

The Emperor was standing conversing with a 
lady attired in the deepest mourning, whose 
beautifully expressive countenance bore traces 
of the deepest melancholy. 

** Ah, countess,” said he, in the course of the 
friendly conversation, “so you returned to 
Paris only yesterday’? Now, will you tell me 
something of the last moments of Count Roger ; 
how did lie die?” 

**Praying for his Emperor,” said the beauti- 
fal Marquise d’Anville, “the deliverer of 
France.” 

“The prayer of a dying man,” replied Napo- 
leon, ** has wonderful power to But, stop ! 
What is that? Is it not Alcidor’s volee? Why, 
he is singing that song, ‘Un réve si doux!’ 
And, countess, what is the matter with you ? 
You turn pale—you tremble.” 

“Permit me, sire, to withdraw,” implored 
the countess, faintly. ‘“‘I am taken suddenl: 
i.” 

“T have an idea that there must be soine 
connection between your sudden illness and 
Alcidor’s refusal just now to sing,” said the 
Emperor. ‘ Follow me, countess,” he added, 
hastily. 

Trembling, and scarcely able to breathe, the 
countess followed the Emperor into the salon 
in which Alcidor was seated at the harpsichord, 
singing. Having his back to them, he did not 
«bserve their entrance. Napoleon, taking the 
countess by the hand, stepped up close behind 
Alcidor, and with a wave of his hand motioned 
all tlie listeners back. 

When every one had quitted the apartment, 
he laughingly said, leaning over Alcidor’s shoul- 
der: 

“You did not finish one sentence earlier in 
the evening. That song you are gpyw singing 
you said you wou!'d sing again only at your 
dying hour, or-——” 

Alcidor turned qnickly round, the tears glist- 
ening in his eyes. His glance met that of the 
trembling yet happy countess, and he quite 
forgot to reply to the Einperor. 

Napoleon langhed. 

* Your unhappy love has been already re- 
Jated to me, Alcidor, so that I can now easily 
read the language of your eyes. Countess,” 
continued he, “ I hope you will no longer suffer 
this true knight to remain silent, and to go on 
singing ‘Un réve @i doux! but thai you will 
make the dream @ reality. To-morrow you 
inust sing ‘ Blondel’s Song,’ Alcidor.” 

With a gracious shake of the hand the Em- 
peror quitted the room, and the lovers were 
alone. 


us welcome our 





THE ATTENDANT'S TALE. 
in London, one of my first visits was 
paid to the British Museum. Iam not going to 
detail here the wonders of that institution, and 
its extensive collections of everything that can 
appeal to the eye either of the lover of Nature 
or adinirer of Art. But as I sanntered through 
the halls and galleries, now looking at a hum- 
ming-bird or at a cowrie, a brilliant butterfly or 
a tinseled beetle, a Roman needle’ or a Greek 
pomatum-pot, my eye fell on—an old attenid- 
ant. The attendant, I must explain, is the man 
who looks after the gallery and waiches the 
public. He takes care that no one touches an 
object, much less abstracts it, and he enforces 
silence, order, and decorum. Early in the 
morning, before the public is admitted, he en- 
'e s the hall of entrance, signs his name on a 
!oo0 . kept by the messengers, to show that he 
is wodily present at his duties, and then pro- 
ceeds to sweep the galleries with a broom— 
sprinkling sawdust on the floor to allay the dust 
—clean the glass cases, and, bellows in band, 
blow the dust which may have alighted on Sen- 
nacherib’s nose or Cesar’'s brow. That done, 
he perambulates his hall or gallery, wand in 
hand. The wand is about six feet long, gilded 
at the tip. It is his sceptre, with which he 
sways all he surveys, or points out to the in- 
quisitive visitor the most remarkable of the ob- 
jects under his care. Civil and obliging to the 
public, his equanimity is seldom ruffled, except 
when smail boys claiter in a troop down the 
gallery, when * Silence—be still, boys !” breaks 
in loud tones from his lips, and the end of bis 
staff is flercely rattled on the pavement to en- 
foree attention. This old attendant was gray, 
quiet and melancholy, the sadness being, no 
doubt, brought on by the dullness of his occu- 
pation. Year after year, hour by hour, the 
same objects ever present to the eye—the lips 
of statues, that never smiled; the moveless 
birds, that never flew ; the stuffed lions, that 
never roared, but maintained the noiseless 
tenor of exisience in glass cases—had appar- 
ently “frozen the genial current of his soul.” 
I begah, however, to aitempt to break the ice of 
the external man, by some inquiries about the 
interest taken by visitors in the different 
branches of the collections. The man thawed 
at the idea. 
“Yes, sir,” 


ARRIVED 


he said, “the public takes an 
interest ; but you would be astonished at 
some of the questions asked me, and the 
observations made about the things. There 
was a well-dressed lady, many years ago, 
who wished to see the Elgin Marbles, and 
when I pointed them out, ‘Lor’, says she, ‘I 
thought they were round!’ On another occa- 
sion, an Irishman asked me if the body of St. 
Patrick was not up-stairs, and when I told him 
not, departed in no slight anger. There was 
another lady who inquired for the Egyptian 


roast duck found in the tombs, and when I 
suggested to her, if she wanted the green peas, 
too? indignantly exclaimed, ‘ Ill-bred bear, I 
will report you to your superiors But the su- 
periors, as she called them, only smiled when 
they heard the story, and that was long atter- 
ward. Something of the same kind happened 
to our porter. One day the institution was 
closed, and some visitors clamored at the gate 
for admission. ‘Last night,’ said he, ‘one of 
| the mummies died, and the house is therefore 
| closed for the present.’ ‘ Quite right,’ they 
|} replied ; ‘we could not expect to enter under 





| the distressing circumstances ; and there that | 


| difficulty ended.” 
“ Have you many distinguished visitors ?” 
“Oh, yes; on private days, as they are 
called, foreigners are admitted, and foreign 
princes come when they are in London; but of 
them I take litt!e notice. There was General 
Tom Thumb and family, and the Siamese Twins, 
;} and no end of Chinese, Indians, and other Or'- 
| entals, dressed in sofa-covers, for th<.t seems 
their favorite costume. Very queer, ‘ose Ori- 
entals ; ought to be in the glagseases. At four 
o’clock we clear the galleries. I shout, * All 
| out,’ and rattle my stick, and then I look all 
| about to see that there are no stowaways, or 
| others, hidden, as you know they might walk 


| off with Memnon,” said he, looking up to the | 


| head and shoulders of a statue weighing about 


twelve tons, and which, when complete, must | 
* But I am | 


have stood at least forty feet high. 


| one with them, and the only fellow that ever 
| played me that trick will never forget it.” 

“ What trick was that ?” 

“ Why, this many years ago, perhaps twenty 
| Or more—it was somewhere about that—after 
| my first marriage I looked, as usual, all about, 
| 


to see if ali was. fe. At that time the large 
sarcophagus over «ere was not in its place, 
and the cover lay atu», about a foot high, ready 
to let drop by the masons next morning. You 
had on'y to strike out a wedge, and it slipped 
into its place, and fitted like a rivet. Well, I 
looked all about, inside and out, and made sure 
all was safe. So I locked up the room, and 
went home quite easy. Next morning—and it 
was a dark winter’s one—I opened the door as 
usual, and went after my broom, and thought I 
would give the coffin a bit of brush inside. So 
I put in the broom, and began to stir up the 
dust, when presently something yeils out from 
inside : 

“<Don’t! don’t!’ 

“*What, in the name of heaven, are you” 
I shouted ont, and stood back to see what pos- 
sible creature would come out. 

“*] am an Egyptian mummy " replied a hol- 
low voice from the bottom of the chest. 

“Oh, you are an Egypiian mummy! says I. 
‘Then Pll flay you.’ And so I struck out the 
w and down went the lid, which weighed 
some four or five tons. 

“After that I went for the police and the 
masons, Wejl, we raised the lid, after half an 
hour, and the: e of the most miserable-look- 
ing creatures “ever Eset eyes on crawled 
out, looking as white as ashes—probably he 
thought I had embalmed him for life—and 
vowed that he only passed the night there fora 
lark. But, lark or mummiy, they collared him, 
and the magistrate gave him a month’s im- 
priscnment for being on the premises without be- 
ingasked. Inever heard that he ever shammed 
to be a mummy again, either here or elsewhere. 
What induced him to play that foolish trick, we 
could never find out, asa stone coffin is, as you 
may guess, neither the softest nor most pleas- 
ant bed to sleep in.” 

“Might he not have been locked in by acci- 
dent? Some visitors are, without doubt, apt 
to delay their departure, and linger about the 
galleries, charmed by the attractions of the ob- 
jects displayed.” 

‘* That rarely happens,” replied the attend- 
ant, “‘for, you will observe, we not only give 
due warning, but also search for any stranger 
that might be asleep or hidden. Yet, extraor- 
dinary things do come to pass; very curious 
adventures, notwithstanding all our care. We 
are, of course, always on the lookout for the 
security of the objects, and duly try all the 
cases and doors, to see that none are unlocked. 
Yet, as I have sald, accidents will happen. I 
will tell you one of the most remarkable that I 
remember at this nfoment. One night, as I 
was about to retire to rest, and had finished my 
supper, a knook was heard at the door. I took 
the candle to open it, when in stepped a short, 
thick-set man, with sharp eye and broad fea- 
tures, dressed in a gray suit, with a wide-awake 
hat, blue tie, and gold pin—walked in without 
further ceremony. 

“* Who are you ?” 

“You shall know presently,’ said a sharp 
voice, with an unpleasant ring in it; ‘ but is 
your name Straw, attendant in the Ethno- 
graphical Department ” 

*** Tt is that identical one. 
ness ?” 

“*T am an officer of the detective depart- 
ment.’ 

“*Why, what’s up ? 

“* You shall hear. A young gentleman, aged 
twenty-two, blue eyes, light hair, dressed in 
black, and gray frowsers, and a young lady 
with blue eyes, yellow hair, fair complexion, 
nose slightly aquiline, dressed in a lavender 
silk gown, and dark bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers, age about twenty-five, are missing.’ 

“** Well, what is that to me’? They aren’t my 


children? 
“ee age 
when last seen, 


What is your busi- 


nots answered the officer; ‘ but 
St was in the British Museum, 
and all London has been searched to find them. 
Their friends have, accordingly, applied to the 
detective department at Scotland Yard, and, 
from information that has come to hand, I hear 
yyou saw them and let them into a room at the 
Museum. Do you remember the cireumstance ” 

** Why, now you mention it, I do remember 
to have seen the pair, about four Pp. u., when I 
let them into one of the rooms which contained 
some objects from the South Sea.’ 

‘**Did you see them come out of that room ?” 








} at your disappearance ; 





“*No, I did not,’ said I, ‘for I was called 
away soon after, and when I returned, the door 
was locked with the patent lock.’ 

**T havé them now, and shall be able to re- 
store the missing couple to their friends ; put 
on your hat and come along with me.’ 

“in a few minutes I was ready, and down we 
went to the Museum. The porter admitted us, 
and we knocked up the officer who had the 
necessary key. It took some time, however, 
to wake him, as ‘he slept very sound that night. 
We thei procured lanterns, and entered the 
building. It was pitchy dark, and as we tra- 
versed the galleries, my ear was struck by the 
fancied sound of the gasp of some of the deni- 
zens of the cases. It’s an appalling thing to go 
through the dark galleries at midnight, and see 
the statues, partially lighted up by the gleam of 
a bull’s-eye, starting as it were out of darkness 
visible to warn off the intruders, 

“To any one who believes in ghosts, the mo- 
ment is very trying; indeed, one may, from 
time to time, expect to see seme feats of spirit- 
ulism or rappings performed by the statues. 

**But we went on silently to the door. ‘This, 
sir, is the door of the room,’ I said to the officer. 


He turned the key of both locks, and we en- | 


tered. It was’a moment or two beiore we could 
see anything, when, ‘ Thank heaven, Charles, 
some one has released us!’ said‘a voice out of 
a heap of curiosities, which lay in the corner of 
the room, and two figures slowly rose up, one 
in the costume of a New Zealand warrior, and 
the other dressed as one of the girls of the Sand- 
wich Islands,” 

** How did it all end ? It was a very awkward 
affair.” 

‘*** Your father and mother, young lady,’ said 
the detective, ‘have been in a:state of agony 
rewards have been 
offered, and placards commenced to be posted 
about the town, Take off those costumes, and 
we will then take you home.’ 

““* We shall just be in time, Charles, for Lady 
Vischy’s ball ; make haste.’ 

‘**So our New Zealand chief threw off his flaxen 
costume, and the young lady disrobed from her 
paper mulberry gown—for Lady Vischy’s ball 
was not a fancy one—and prepared to follow. 

““* We were so cold as night came on,’ said 
the young lady, ‘that, as we saw our only pros- 
pect was of an involuntary confinement here, 
we prepared to pass the dull hours as best we 
could. We had looked attentively at the dif- 
ferent curiosities, when we suddenly heard the 
door locked behind us. I ran to the door, and 
tapped several times at it, but no one heard, 
and I caught the echo of retreating footsteps as 
they went down the corridors Then we sat 
down in despair, for there was only a high sky- 
light, secured by a grating, above our heads, 
and Charles could not climb upto ii. We talked 
and endeavored to be as cheerful as possible, 
and speculated that some one would discover, 
before too late, where we were, but no one 
came. At last, as the total darkness came on, 
sleep also invaded me, and as I felt very dozy 
and it grew cold, it occurred to me that I might 
keep myself warm by putting on some of these 
queer dresses, that lay about, over my other 
costume, and I did so, and Charles found the 
cloak of a New Zealand chief, which was as 
warm as the sheepskin jacket of an old French 
conducteur of a diligence. So we resigned 
ourselves to our fate, and slept soundly. And 
now, brother Charlie, we are quite ready to 
start—and won’t mamma laugh all about it !’” 


WALTER WELBY’S SUC- 
CESS. 


Tue doctor said that she could notlive. But 
he said it very sorrowfully, for he had known 
Nelly Starkweather from the time she was a 
little wee babe upon her mother’s knee until 
she grew to be the pride of Mayville. And now 
she must die. 

Doctor Nagle had hoped when there was no 
hope, and withheld the terrible truth trom 
every one but his good wife ; but the time had 
come when it would be a sin to delay it any 
longer. That night, as he was leaving to go to 
the “‘ Elms,” he said to his wife : 

“ Betsy, I shall tell the old squire the truth 
to-night. It is time that he knew it, and God 
grant that his heart may be softened.” 

Squire Starkweather was in his study when 
Doctor Nagle arrived, and the servant showed 
him up. 

Squire Starkweather read in the old doctor’s 
face something of the terrible tidings he had 
brought. He crossed the floor to meet him, 
and, looking him steadily in the eye, eaid : 

“What of my daughter ”” 

‘“T can do nothing more, Squire Stark- 
weather.” 

The father sank into a chair, asking pitifniiy : 

* Must she die, Doctor Nagle ?” 

“ There is only one chance.” said the doctor. 

* And that ?” , 

“The broken heart must be mended.” 

Immediately the squire’s face resumed its 
cold, determined look. 

“In other words, Doctor Nagle, my daughter 
must be allowed to marry that beggar, Walter 
Welby ”” 

“ Or die!” 

“She were better deaf than the wife of @ 
Welby,” said the squire, with asneer. “ And 
if this is the medicine you intend to adminis- 
ter, I can dispense with your services.” 

“Stop!” cried Doctor Nagle. “Don’t you 
insult me. I have seen enough to set my blood 
boiling, and another word from you, and I will— 
will—knock—you—down, right here in your 
own house.” 

“ But——” 

“ Stop your noise !” shouted the doctor, step- 
ping toward him, and shaking his fat fists quite 
menacingly. “1 don’t fear you, with all your 
money, and I could thrash you with a relish. 
And, mark me, if Nelly dies, I will proclaim 
you her murderer !” 

Whether the squire was too much frightened 





to speak, or surprised, it is difficult to say ; but 
| the fact that he did not say anything was very 
patent to Doctor Nagle. He waited awhile for 
some answer, but none came, and he turned 
and left the room, muttering dire threats 
against his wealthy patron. 

Whatever faults Squire Starkweather pos- 
sessed, indifference toward his child was not 
one of them. Next to his love of fame and 
gold ranked his love for his beautiful daughter ; 
and the old doctor’s words had at first nearly 
crazed him. When, however, the doctor spoke 
of Walter Welby, he felt sure that he was only 
trying to frighten him into a consent to the 
marriage. He, therefore, felt much relieved ; 
yet, to assure himself, he went to the sick- 
chamber. 

The nurse met him at the door. 

** How is she, Mrs. Batson ?” 

“ Sinking rapidly,” said the nurse, In an omi- 
nous whisper. ‘I suppose the doctor told you 
that he could do no more ?” 

The squire, now thoroughly alarmed, made 
no reply, but walked softly to the bedside. 
When he looked upon the sufferer, he saw that 
he had been told the truth. Even his iron will 
could not keep back the groans of agony+—per- 
haps of remorse as well. 

‘Good heavens!” he moaned. “ This must 
not be! My only child !—my darling Nelly! 
You must not die !—you shall not !” 

‘* Perhaps, if you would consent-——” 

“Hush,hush! I know What you would say ; 
but it will be as well for you to leave it unsaid.” 

“To save her life, Squire Starkweather ?” 

‘*Not even for that !” hissed the father. ‘TI 
would see her buried @ hundred times rather 
than see her the wife of a Welby !” 

“You would not murder your own child !” 

‘“* Who dares to accuse me ?” 

*“ 7 shall dare, if Nelly dies,” 

Like the lion at bay, the old squire turned 
upon the faithful nurse ; but she Was busy coo!- 
ing the fevered brow of her charge. The sight 
cooled his anger, and, without another word, 
he hastily ieft the room, and ordered his horse. 

Within fifteen minutes he was standing in 
Doctor Nagle’s study, waiting for the old phy- 
sician to make his appearance. It seemed to 
him an age, but at last the doctor came. 

‘“* For God’s sake, doctor; gave my child ?” he 
entreated—so humbly that the doctor pitied 
him ; yet he gave him no encouragement. 

**T can do nothing.” 

* You must!” fairly screamed the father. 
‘6 You shall save her !” . 

** She is beyond my skill,” calmly replied the 
doctor ; ‘‘and I advise you to try another phy- 
sician.” i 

“Oh, where can I get one, doctor ® tone of 
them would come from the city.” 

‘There is one visiting me now—an old friend 
—and one well skilled in every disease of this 
nature. Shall I call him ?” 

“Don’t lose a moment! 
late !” 

Doctor Nagle was gone from the room but a 
moment, returning with a white-haired, ruddy- 
faced, corpulent old gentleman, whom he intro- 
duced as Doctor Price. 

“Can you save my child?” asked the ago- 
nized father, the moment he saw Doctor Price. 

** My dear sir, you have asked a question that 
it is impossible to answer at the present time ; 
but, from what my friend has told me, I have 
strong hopes that I can.” 

‘*God bless you for those words !” said the 
father, more hopefully. “If you do, I will give 
you any price you ask. Anything, everything 
is yours, if you only bring my child to iife and 
health.” 

“T thank you for your generous offer,” said 
Doctor Price ; “‘ but my demands, if I sueceed, 
will not be exorbitant. Perhaps I ought to say 
that, after what you have just said, I shall ex- 
pect prompt compliance with whatever de 
mands I may make.” 

“On my honor as a gentleman,” sald the 
squire. 

“T do not doubt it. And now, if you are 
ready, I will visit the patient. Doctor Nagle 
will go with us.” 

Doctor Price went to the sick-room alone, 
leaving Doctor Nagle and the squire in the 
library. To Squire Starkweather the time 
passed very slowly, and more especially be- 
cause the old doctor positively refused to have 
anything to say to him. He sat by the window 
as unconcernedly as though there was not # 
Starkweather lying near unto death, while the 
terrified parent paced the floor with rapid 
strides, ever and anon opening the door, and 
looking out into the hall to see if Doctor Price 
was not coming. At last he came, and the 
' squire waited, motionless, f-r him to speak. 

“Tt can save your daughter,” said Doctor 
Price, confidently. 

Squire Starkweather sank into a seat, over- 
come with joy ; and in after years he spoke of 
that time as the happiest moment of his life. 

Doctor Price visited his patient daily, and at 
the end of a week even Squire Starkweather’s 
inexperienced eye saw that Nelly was much 
improved, even out of danger. , 

When a month had passed, Doctor Price took 
his patient to ride with him, and from that time 
she improved so fast, that in two weeks more 
the doctor pronounced her as well as ever. 

Then he called for a settlement. It was one 
evening, and the squire and Nelly, Doctor Price 
and Doctor Nagle, were all in the library. 

“TJ surrender my charge to-night,” said Doc- 
tor Price, leading Nelly to a seat near her fa- 
ther. ‘Have I been a faithful steward ?” 

“TI never can repay you,” said the happy fa- 
ther, with much feeling. “No price that you 
can name will seem half a recompense for the 
joy you have given me.” 

“Do not say that,” said the doctor, “for I 
will tell you that your pleasure is mine also. I 
have worked for myself as well as you, and had 
I failed, my sorrow would not have been se- 
cond even to yours. But, thank God, I did not 
| fail, and now I demand, with all deference, the 

reward, for such I deem it to be.” 


Oh, I fear it is too 
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“Wame it,” said the squire, “and I will 
double it.” 

Thank you, squire, but I prefer it single. 
All that I ask is your consent to the marriage 
of Walter Welby and Nelly Starkweather.” 

‘Never ! never !” shouted the squire, start- 
ing to his fect. “It is all a plot, a devilish 
plot, from beginning to end. I never will! 
Never ! never !” 

Doctor Price waited until the first blast of 
fury was somewhat spent, and then said calmly, 
yet none the less determinedly : 

“Then, Squire Starkweather, I must take 
forcible possession of the reward demanded. 
Doctor Nagle, please to call the parson.” 

“What do you mean ?”” cried the bewildered 
squire. 

‘‘ Just what I say,” said Doctor Price. “ Wal- 
ter Welby #nd Nelly Starkweather are about to 
be united in the holy bonds of matrimony.” 

“What!” exclaimed the squire, almost be- 
side himseif with rage and astonishment. ‘ You 
have the impudence——” 

‘Will you remain and witness the ceremony, 
squire ?” interrupted Doctor Nagle. 

The squire was so completely astounded at 
the sight before him, that he did not even know 
that Doctor Nagle spoke. He saw Doctor 
Price and Nelly, hands, joined standing before 
the old parson; while through the open door 
came guests to the wedding, until the room was 


fuli. He saw groomsman and bridesmaid, but | 


among them all he did not see the face of Walter 
Welby. 

** Hold!” he shouted. ‘I forbid this.” 

‘‘Squire Starkweather, there is one alterna- 
native,” sald Doctor Price. “‘ J ask the hand of 
your daughter.” 

‘‘ For yourself ?” asked the squire, eagerly. 

‘For myself alone, while life shall last,” said 
the docter, solemnly. 

“You are welcome,” said the squire, grasp- 
ing his. hand. ‘Take her, doctor, and be 
happy. And you, my daughter ’” 

“1 thank you, dear father,” said she, putting 
her arms about his neck. “I have learned to 
love him so much,” she whispered. 


“T knew your heart wasn’t broken!” ex- | 


claimed the squire, triumphantly. ‘ Well, 
well, let us have it done with. Go on, parson.” 

No seconil bidding was needed, and the twain 
were speedily made one. 

“IT wonder where Walter Welby is now?” asked 
the ‘squire, rubbing his hands with immense sat- 
isfaction, ‘“ Eh, Nelly ?” 

“* Here he is!” said Doctor Price, tearing off 
the disguise which had served him so well. 

“* Duped, by—thunder,” moaned the poor old 
squire. And the expression of his face was 
ludicrous in the extreme, convulsing the guests 
with uproarious laughter, in which the en- 
trapped father was at last forced to join. 

“Walter, here’s my hand,” said the squire, 
approaching his son-in-law. ‘I have always 
heard that the Welbys were fools, but I have 
learned my mistake. I have only to say, that 


as I cannot double the ‘ price,’ I will add to it | 


fifty thousand dollars.” 


THE EXECUTION BY HARA-KIRI. 
A REMARKABLE SCENE IN JAPAN. 
ALGERNON BERTRAM MiTPORD, Secretary to 

the British Legation in Japan, contributes to 

the Cornhill the following account of an execu- 
tion by hara-hkiri : 

“T was sent officially to witness the execu- 
tion by hara-kiri (self-immolation by disem- 
boweling) of Taki Zenzaburo, the officer of the 
Prince of Bizen. He it was who gave the order 
to fire on the foreign settlement at Hiogo. As 
the hara-/iri is one of the Japanese customs 
which has excited the greatest curiosity in Eu- 
rope, although, owing to the fact that it had 
never hitherto been witnessed by foreigners, it 
has seemed little better than a fable, I will re- 
late what occurred. 

““The ceremony, which was ordered by the 
Mikado himeelf, took place at 10.30 at night, in 
the Temple of Seigukuji, the headquarters of 
the Satsuma troops at Hiogo. A witness was 
sent from each of the foreign legations. We 
were seven foreigners in all. 

““We were conducted to the temple by offi- 
cers of the Princes of Satsuma and Choshiu. 
Although the ceremony was to be conducted in 
the most private manner, the casual remarks 
which we overheard in the streets, and a crowd 
lining the principal entrance to the temple, 
showed that it was a matter of no little interest 
to the public. The courtyard of the temple 
presented a most picturesque sight; it was 
crowded with soldiers standing about in knots 
around Jarge fires, which threw a dim, flicker- 
ing light over the heavy eaves and quaint gable- 
ends of the sacred buildings. We were shown 
into an inner room, where we were to wait un- 
til the preparation for the ceremony was com- 
pleted ; in the next room to us were the high 
Japanese officers. After a long interval, which 
seemed doubly long from the silence which pre- 
vailed, Ito Shunske, the Provisional Governor 
of Hiogo, came and took down our names, and 
informed us that seven kensii, sheriffs or wit- 
nesses, would attend on the part of the Japan- 
ese. He and another officer represented the 
Mikado; two captains of Saisuma’s infantry, 


and two of Choshiu’s, with a representative of | 


the Prince of Bizen, the clan of the condemned 
man, completed the number, which was prob- 


ably arranged in order to tally with that of the | 


foreigners. Ito Shunske further inquired whether 
we wished to put any questions to the prisoner. 
We replied in the negative. 

“A further delay then ensued, after which 
we were invited to follow the Japanese wit- 
nesses into the hondo, or main hall of the tem- 
ple, where the ceremony was to be performed. 
It was an imposing scene. A large hall, with 
a high roof supported by dark pillars of wood. 
From the ceiling hung a profusion of those huge 
gilt lamps and ornaments peculiar to Buddhist 
temples. In front of the high altar, where the 





floor, covered with beautiful white mats, is 
raised some three or four inches from the 
ground, was laid a rug of scarlet felt. Tall 
candles placed at regular intervals gave out a 
dim, mysterious light, just sufficient to let all 
the proceedings be seen. The seven Japanese 
took their places on the left of the raised floor, 
the seven foreigners on the right. No other 
person was present, : 

* Atter an interval of a few minutes of anx- 
ious suspense, Taki Zenzaburo, a stalwart man, 
| thirty-two years of age, with a noble air, 
| walked into the hall attired in his dress of 
ceremony, with the peculiar hempen cloth 
wings which are worn on great occasions. He 
was accompanied by a kaishaku and three 
officers, who wore the zambaori, or war surcoat, 
with gold-tissue facings. The word kaishaku, 
it should bé observed, is one to which our 
word executioner is no equivalent term. The 
office is that of a gentleman ; in many cases it 
is performed by a kinsman or friend of the con- 
demned, and the relation between them is 
rather that of principal and second than that of 
victim and executioner. In this instance the 
kaishaku was a pupil of Taki Zenzaburo, and 
was selected by the friends of the latter from 
among their own number for his skill in 
swordsmanship. 

“With the kaishaku on his left hand, Taki 
| Zenzaburo advanced slowly toward the Japan- 
ese witnesses, and the two bowed before them, 
then drawing near to the foreigners, they sa- 
luted us in the same way, perhans even with 
more deference; in each case the salutation 
was ceremoniously returned. Slowly, and with 
great dignity, the condemned man mounted on 
to the raised floor, prostrated himself before 
the high altar twice, and seated* himself on 
the left carpet, with his back to the high altar, 
the kaishaku crouching on his left-hand side. 
One of the three attendant officers then came 
forward, bearing a stand of the kind used in 
temples for offering, on which, wrapped in 
paper, lay the wakizashi, the short sword or 
dirk of the Japanese, nine inches and a half in 
length, with a point and an edge as sharp as a 
razor’s, This he handed, prostrating himself, 
to the condemned man, who received it rever- 
ently, raised it to his head with botb hands, 
and placed it in front of himself. 

‘After another profound obeisance, Taki 
Zenzaburo, in a voice which betrayed just so 
| much emotion and hesitation as might be ex- 
| pected from a man who is making a painful 

confession, but with no sign of fear either in 
| his face or manner, spoke as follows: 

‘**T, and I alone, unwarrantably gave the 
order to fire on the foreigners at Kobé, and 
again as they tried to escape. For this crime 
I disembowl myself, and I beg you who are pres- 
ent to do me the honor of witnessing the act.’ 

“Bowing once more, the speaker allowed 
his upper garments to slip down to his girdle, 
and remained naked to the waist. Carefully, 
according to custom, he tucked his sleeves 
under his knees, to prevent himself from fall- 
ing backward, for a noble Japanese gentleman 
should die falling forward. Deliberately with 
a steady hand, he took the dirk that lay before 
him ; he looked at it wistfully, almost affec- 
tionately ; for a moment he seemed to collect 
his thoughts for the last time, and then, stab- 
bing himself deeply below the waist on the left 
hand side, he drew it slowly across to the right 
side, and, turning the dirk in the wound, gave 
a slight cut upward. During this sickeningly 
painful operation he never moved a muscle of 
his face. When he drew out the dirk he leaned 
forward, and stretched out his neck; an ex- 
pression of pain for the first time crossed his 
face, but he uttered nosound. At that moment 
the -kaishaku, who, still crouching by his side, 
had been keenly watching his every movement, 
sprang to his feet, poised his sword for a sec- 
ond in the air; there was a flash, a heavy, ugly 
thud, a crashing fall; with one blow the head 
had been severed from the body. 

““A dead silence followed, broken only by the 
hideous noise of the blood gushing out of the 
inert heap before us, which but a moment be- 
fore had been a brave and chivalrous man. It 
was horrible. 

“The kaishaku made a low bow, wiped his 
sword, and retired from the raised floor, and 
the siained dirk was solemnly borne away, a 
bloody proof of the execution. 

‘*The two representatives of the Mikado then 
left their places, and croesing over to where 
the foreign witnesses sat, called us to witness 
that the sentence of death upon Taki Zenza- 
buro had been faithfully carried out. The 
ceremony being at an end, we left the temple.” 

“The ceremony, to which the place and the 
hour gave an additional solemnity, was charac- 
terized throughout by that extreme dignity and 
punctiliousness which are the distinctive marks 
of the proceedings $f Japanese gentlemen of 
rank ; and it is important to note this fact, be- 
cause it carries with it the conviction that the 
dead man was indeed the officer who had com- 
mitted the crime, and no substitute. While 
profoundly impressed by the terrible scene, it 
was impossible at the same time not to be filled 
with admiration of the firm and manly bearing 
of the sufferer, and of the nerve with which the 
kaishaku performed his last duty to his master. 











education. The samurai, or gentleman of the 
| military class, from his earliest years, yearns to 
look upon the hara-kiri as a ceremony in which 
|} Some day he may be called upon to play a part 
|as principal or second. In old-fashioned fami- 
lies, which hold to the traditions of ancient 
chivairy, the child is instructed in the rite, and 
familiarized with the idea as an honorable ex- 
piation of crime or blotting out of disgrace. If 
the hour comes, he is prepared for it, and 
bravely faces an ordeal which early training 
has robbed of half its horrors. In what other 
country in the world does a man learn that the 
last tribute of affection which he may have to 

* Seated himself—that is, in the Japanese fashion, 
his knees and toes touching the ground, and his body 
resting on his heels. In this position, which i une of 
respect, he remained until his death. 








Nothing could more strongly show the force of | 


|} cuts his own throat. 


| 


pay to his best friend may be to act as his exe- 
cutioner ? 

“Since I wrote the above, we have heard 
that, before his entry into the fatal hall, Taki 
Zenzaburo called round him all those of his own 
clan who were present, many of whom had car- 
ried out his order to fire, and addressing them 
in a short speech, acknowledged the heinous- 
ness of his crime and the justice of his sentence, 
and warned them solemnly to avoid any repeti- 
tion of attacks upon foreigners. They were 
also addressed by the officers of the Mikado, 
who urged them to bear no ill-will against us 
on account of the fate of their fellow-clansman. 
They declared that they entertained no such 
feeling. 

“The opinion has been expressed that it 
would have been politic for the foreign repre- 
sentatives at the last moment to have inter- 
ceded for the life of Taki Zenzaburo. The 
question is believed to have been debated 
among: the representatives themselves. My 
own belief is that mercy, although it might 
have produced the desired effect among the 
more civilized clans, would have been mistaken 
for weakness and fear by those wilder people 
who have not yet a personal knowledge of for- 
eigners. The offense—an attack upon the flags 
and subjects of all the treaty powers, which lack 
of skill, not of will, alone prevented from end- 
ing in a universal massacre—was the gravest 
that has been committed upon foreigners since 
their residence in Japan. Death was undoubt- 
edly deserved, and the form chosen was, in 
Japanese eyes, merciful and yet judicial. The 
crime might have involved a war, and cost 
hundreds of lives; it was wiped out by one 
death, I believe that, in the interest of Japan 
as well as in our own, the course pursued was 
wise, and it was very satisfactory to me to find 
that one of the ablest Japanese Ministers, Goto 
Shojiro, with whom I bad a discussion upon the 
subject, was quite of my opinion. 

“The ceremonies observed at the hara-kiri 
appear to vary slightly in detail in different 
parts of Japan ; but the following memorandum 
upon the subject of the rite, as it is practiced at 
Yeddo, clearly establishes its judicial character. 
I translated it from a paper drawn up for me by 
a Japanese who was able to speak of what he 
had seen himself. Three different ceremonies 
are described : 

“ist. Ceremonies observed at the hara-kiri 
of a Hatamoto (petty noble of the Tycoon’s 
court) in prison. This is conducted with great 
secrecy. Six mats are spread in a large court- 
yard of the prison ; an ometsuke (officer whose 
duties appear to consist in the surveillance of 
other officers), assisted by two other ometsukes 
of the second and third class, acts as kenshi, or 
sheriff, and sits in front of the mats. The con- 
demned man, attired in his dress of ceremony, 
and wearing his wings of hempen cloth, sits in 
the centre of the mats. At each of the four 
corners of the mats sits a prison official. Two 
officers of the governor of the city act as 
kaishaku (executioners or seconds), and take 
their place one on the right hand and the other 
on the left hand of the condemned. 

“The kaishaku on the left side, announcing 
his name and surname, says, bowing, ‘I have 
the honor to act as a kaishaku to you; have 
you any last wishes to confide tome” The 
condemned man thanks him, and accepts the 
offer or not, as the case may be. He then bows 
to the sheriff, and a wooden dirk, nine and 
a half inches long, is placed before him at a dis- 
tance of three feet, wrapped in paper, and 
lying on a stand such as is used for offerings 
in temples. As he reaches forward to take the 
wooden sword and stretches out his neck, the 
kaishaku on his left-hand side draws his sword 
and strikes off his head. The kaishaku on the 
right-hand side takes up the head and shows it 
to the sheriff. The body is given to the rela- 
tions of the deceased for burial. His property 
is confiscated. 

“2d. The ceremonies observed at the hara- 
kiri of a daimio’s retainer. When the retainer 
of a daimio is condemned to perform the hara- 
kiri, four mats are placed in the yard of the 
yashkaki, or palace. The condemned man, 
dressed in his robes of ceremony, and wearing 
his wings of hempen cloth, sits in the centre. 
An officer acts as sheriff, with a sub-sheriff 
under him. Two officers, who act as kaishaku, 
are on the right and left of the condemned man ; 
four offieers are placed at the corners of the 
mats. The kaishaku, as in the former case, offers 
to execute the last wishes of the condemned. A 
dirk nine and a half inches long is placed be- 
fore him ona stand, In this case the dirk isa 
real dirk, which the man takes and stabs him- 
self with on the left side, below the naval, 
drawing it across to the right side. At this 
moment, when he leans forward in pain, the 
kaishaku on the left-hand side cuts off his head. 
The kaishaku on the right-hand side takes up 
the head and shows it to the sheriff. The body 
is given to the relations for burial. In most 
esses the property of the deceased is confis- 
cated. 

“3d. Self-immolation of a daimio on account 
of disgrace. When a diamio has been guilty 
of treason or offended against the Tycoon,* in- 
asmuch as the family is disgraced, and an 
apology could neither be offered nor accepted, 
the offended daimio disembowels himself, Call- 
ing his councilors around him, he confides to 
them his last will and testament for transmis- 
sion to the Tycoon. Then, clothing himeelf fin 
his court dress, he disembowels himself and 
His councilors then re- 
port the matter to the Government, and a coro- 
ner is sent to investigate it. To him the 


retainers hand the last will and testament of |- 


their lord, and he takes it to the Gorojii (1st 
Council), who transmit it to the Tycoon. Ifthe 
offense has become heinous, such as would in- 
velve the ruin of the whole family, by the 
clemency of the Tycoon half the property may 
be confiscated and half returned to the heir ; 
if the offense is trivial, the property is inherited 


intact by the heir, and the family do not suffer. | 





* Ihe events of the last three months have rendered 


| treason against the Tycoon a thing of the past. 








“In all cases where the criminal disembowels 
himself of his own accord without condemna- 
tion and without investigation, inasmuch as he 
is no longer able to defend himself, the offense 
is considered as not proven, and the property is 
not confiscated. 

‘““There are many stories on record of extra- 
ordinary heroism being displayed in the hara- 
kiri. The case of a young fellow, only twenty 
years old, of the Choshiu clan, which was told 
me the other day by an eye-witness, deserves 
mention as a marvelous instance of determina 
tion. Not content with giving himself the one 
necessary cut, he slashed himself thrice hori- 
zontally and twice vertically. Then he stabbed 
himself in the throat until the dirk protruded 
on the other side with its sharp edge to the 
front; setting his teeth in one supreme <‘- 
fort, he drove the knife forward with both 
hands through his throat, and fell dead. 

““One more ster;, and I have done. The 
Tycoon, beaten on every side, and having fier! 
ignominously to Yeddo, is said to have deter- 
mined to fight no more, but to yield every- 
thing. A member of his Second Council went 
to him and said: ‘Sir, the only way for you 
now to retrieve the honor of the family of 
Tokugawa is to disembowel yourself; and to 
prove to you that I am sincere and disinter- 
ested in what I say, I am here ready to disem- 
bowel myself with you.’ The Tycoon flew into 
a great rage, saying that he would listen to no 
such nonsense, and left the room. His faithful 
retainer, to prove his honesty, retired to an- 
other part of the castle, and solemnly per- 
formed the hara-/iri.” 


THE LATE ALBERT D. RICHARD- 
SON. 

Own another page of the present Supplement 
to FrRaNK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
will be found an authentic portrait of the late 
Albert D. Richardson, whose tragic ending has 
occupied so large a degree of the public atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Richardson’s life, during the past few 
years, has been a romance, ending, however, 
too sadly for many of the actors in the drama. 
As a journalist, author, crit'c, and, trom his 
large experience in the *‘ tented field,” we may 
truthfully add, soldier, the deceased was, if not 
eminent, sufficiently well known to those who 
have read his correspondence to the Tribune, 
through a series of years the most thrilling in 
the annals of the Republic, to be respected. 
His experiences in the field during the rebel- 
lion were varied and unusually exciting, and 
often romantic. Since he formed the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. McFarland and the lady who was 
his wife, Mr. Richardson, on repeated occasions, 
has been publicly and severely criticised for his 
conduct toward them ; while his friends, on the 
other hand, perhaps better acquainted with the 
circumstances than those who presume to sit in 
judgment, warmly defend his course, pronounc- 
ing it not only manly, but honorable. It is not 
for us to censure or praise Richardson. He is 
where human love and human hate cannot 
reach him. Before he passed away, he re- 
paired his wrong to the woman, if not to the 
man—if wrong he had committed-—by making 
her his wife. 

Albert D. Richardson was born at Franklin, 
Mass., on the 6th of October, 1833, and was 
therefore, at the period of his death, in his thirty- 
seventh year. He was early connected with jour- 
nals published in the principal cities of the 
East and West, and {mmediately anterior to the 
breaking out of the rebellion had traversed the 
States of the South as the correspondent of the 
New York Tribune. Subsequently he became 
one of its war writers, and in this capacity 
rendeved the journal named eminent service. 
At the close of the war he returned to this city, 
and purchasing stock in the Tribune Associa- 
tion, became pei*ianently connected with it, 
subsequently issui: ¢, in book form, the story 
of his life in the south as correspondent and 
prisoner. 

Of the deceased we have a right to say that, 
whatever his errors, he was a brave man, with 
a heart that sympathized for the misfortunes of 
others. ‘ Those who knew him best, loved him 
most,” writes one who was long connected with 
him; and what higher eulogy can any man ask ? 














Tue SpermMan Famity.—A genealogy of the 
family of General Sherman is in preparation, and will 
be published, we are informed, in the January num- 
ber of the Boston Genealogical Register. General 
Sherman is a lineal descendant from Samuel Sher- 
man, one of the noble band of founders of the colon 
of Connecticut, in 1635, at Wethersfield. It is a curi- 
ous fact that our two most distinguished commanders, 
Grant and Sherman, are descended from pioneers at 
Windsor and Wethersfield, two of the most ancient 
towns in Connecticut. When the first Constitution of 
the infant settlement was adopted, in 1638, these 
towns, with Hartford, constituted the whole colony. 
The preamble to this Constitution reads: ‘‘ We, the 
inhabitants and residents of Windsor, Hartfurd and 
Weathersfield, now cohabiting and dwelling in and 
upon the river of Conectecotte, do enter into combi- 
nation,’’ etc, 


Perris or THE Ratt. — A Chicago paper 
says: ‘‘ The Western Pacific Railroad employs @ man 
as switch-tender who, in the words of the dispatch, 
‘although having a time-table, could neither read nor 
write, and did not know wh’ troin had the right of 
track.’ By the ignorauec / sixteen persons 
were hurried into eternity. oner’s jury has 
not yet brought in a verdict. it is not upon the 
switch-tender, poor ignorant fool, that the biame of 
the tragedy should be laid, but upon the officers of 
the company who employed him. And they should 
be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. It 1s time 
that death upon the rail cease to be a daliy occur- 
rence.” 


Emicration.—The statement of the num- 
ber of ep arriving in this country during the 
year ending June 30, 1869, just published, shows the 
number of emigrants to be 352,509 ; passengers not 


| immigrants, 37,082. Of the immigrants the nationa! 


ity most largely represented was the German, which 
numbered 132,537 ; the Irish come next, and number 
64,938. The occupations of the immigrants were 


mainly unskilled, laborers and those without trades 


being largely in the majority. This class of labor is 
already too abundant in our large cities, and the only 


| feld open to it are the boundiess, and as yet untilied, 
' prairies of the West, and thither we ! 


ne it will go, 
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Eight Per Cent. Gold, 


The undersigned, as representatives of the ST. 
JOSEPH and DENVER CITY RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, have the honor to offer for sale the 


$1,500,000 
First Mortgage Bonds (Payable in Gold) 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Bearing Eight Per Cent. Interest in Gold, free of Gov- 
ernment Tax, secured by a first and only mortgage on 
their rallway, which runs from St. Joseph to Fort 





Kearney. 


Total length of road 271 miles. 

Distance mortgaged 111 miles, and at the rate of 
only $13,500 per mile on a completed road, costing to 
build and equip more than double the amount mort- 
gaged. 

Trustee for Bondholders: Farmers’ Loan and Trust | 
Company of New York. 

This line of railroad is the extension of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, with its con- 
nections North and East, and the St. Louis and 
St. Joseph Railroad, with iis connections South | 
and East, both lines converging at St. Joseph, 
and comecting at once with the St. Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad, running West, through 
Eastern Kansas, into the heart of Nebraska, and 
connecting with the Union Pacific Railroad at the | 
City of Fort Kearney, making the shortest route 
lenown to California and Pacific States. These 
bonds have thirty years to run from August 14th, + 
1869. Payable at maturity, in Gold, in the City 
of New York. 


The interest is payable in Gold on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary and August in each year, at the rate of 8 per 
cent., free of Government Tax, in New York, London 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the holder’s option, 
without notice, and at the following equivalents : 


Rs dis asesdcescccgst psbeccsece $40 gold 
PN Aes Titadascsdbespbatwccesepeess £8 4s. 4d 
In Frankfort-on-the-Main..............-«+- 100 flor. 


On $500 Bond, one-half these amounts respectively. 
They are Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 
and $500, but can be registered, and on surrender of 
the Coupons can be converted into Registered Bonds. 


to which nearly $2,000,000 is subscribed and paid up 
by local subscriptions, which amount has and is being 
expended on the road. 

The Company have 1,600,000 acres of superior land 
immediately adjoining the line. This was a grant di- 
rect from the United States Government to aid the 
Company in their work, and, at the Government 
price of $2.60 per acre, has a value of $4,000,000 ; 
while the loan is only $1,500,000, and ts the only debt 
against the Company. 

The issue of $1,500,000 of these Bonds is all that 
can de issued by the Company. 

Bonds sent and packages received free of Express 
charge, and marketable securities converted without 
commission, to parties investing in these Bonds. We 
offer these Bonds at the low price of 9734 and accrued 
interest in currency—with the reserved right to ad- 
vance the price without notice. 

Pamphiets, maps, and information furnished on ap- 
plication. 

Parties desiring safe and Iucrative investments 


should lose no time in investigating these securities 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
Commercial Agents, 


G4 Pine St., New York, 
TANNER & CO., 
Fiscal Agents, 
49 W all St., New York. 








Having had all the papers and documents 
relating to the loan examined by competent 
counsel and pronounced complete and_suffi- 
cient, and having personally examined the 
same, which we “? ~ceular and perfect, and 
having had c n engineers examine the 
road and property, whose reports are satis- 
factory, we do, with the utmost confidence 
and satisfaction, recommend the EIGHT PER 
CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
OF THE ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY as a SAFE, SURE, 
AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT, worthy 
the attention of capitalists, investors, and 


others. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO. 
TANNER & CO. 
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WILLIAM KNABE 


GRAND, 
These Instruments 
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“ BOOKS MAKE THE BEST PRESENTS.” 


E, P. DUTTON & C0, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 


ELEGANT BOOKS 


—FOR— 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


ALL THE New ILLUSTRATED Books, 
LIBRARY BOOKS, IN Fine BINDINGS, 
CHILDREN’S ba ogem! IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
ae YER-BOOES. 
dey - ILLUMINATED Carns, Erc., Ero. 
They have also received fron from Italy 
A Large Assortment of 
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THE ROGUIDO'S AURORA. 


dy @18, oF 830 fra and three feet wide ; price 
SMALLER SIz inclogns the PRINCIPAL R' 
STATUES, etc., 60 an —_ 





aw Parties at a distance can upon having 
their orders Jatthfully and prompeiy Milan 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


713: BROADWAY, 
Corner of Washington Place, NEW YORK. 
o 


ONE GOLD DOLLAR, 


Parties in the Country 


Can club together and send five aegate, one I wi 
— to an J... &, address ten pounds of celebrated 
One in every ten ‘conten a \ Soap 
No humbug, » hundreds will 
G. H. WILD, 491 Be 
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missioners in the Legal Kentue tate = 

Send for circular at once and Try Your Latvery. 
Address C. H. MURRAY & ©O., Covington: Ky. 
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(ESTABLISHED THIRTY-TWO YEARS) 





have been before the 
public for thirty-two 
years, and upon their 
excellence alone at- 
tained an unrovR- 
CHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
which pronounces 
them vuNEQuaLep for 
their 


Tone, 
Touch jy 
Workmanship, 
and Durability. 
Warerooms 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON—TBE PHYSICAL LECTURE ROOM.—SZE PAGE 228. 
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SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


They have . been 
awarded sixty-five 
Goldand Silver Me- 
dals at different Fairs 
over other competi- 
tors. 
All o: their Square 
Pianos have _ their 
New Improved 


Overstruang Seale 
AND 

Upper Three Octaves 

Agraffe. 
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Street, Chicago, 11. 
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EW INVENTION.—Twelve Tools com- 
Pocket 1 "Ral, Aas Ba : 

Compasses, asaea, Scasorm, atton: hole Cutter, Pa- 
am per- Kafe, ‘br 
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‘a terms to for 50 ts. a 
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ercer street, _ 


| Some Saino TOOL ©6., 


York. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 


OF every Geseription. “Man les not sold at an 

cher establishment ; also, Gartaine of all kinds, 
GL SB RELY 2 00. 

447 Broadway, New York. 


Sor Dentipel 2. i PATENT » © peemaammaa 
eow-o ered PBOw 2 bor box nore 6,076, New York. 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPINSES 


To ts to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES, best Sttich 




















0o., eland, Ohio, Boston, Mres., 
or St. Louis, Mo. 741-92-0 


Ons Papen IN THE WORLD. 

RICH, full Of Fact, Fux, and 

FANCY sure to please “ all hands.’ Only 50 . 8 a 
to subscribers anda 

6 Say where you saw this. A 

Unxtow Baxwen, Belfast, Maine. 
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